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Toscanini rehearsing with the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra of New York 
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conductor HERBERT MENGES 
} Concerto in A minor—Grieg 
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VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 
A Liszt Recital 
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OTHER NEW RECORDS FOR MARCH INCLUDE 


FLETCHER HENDERSON ATL 
AND HIS CONNIE’S INN ORCHESTRA 
featuring Coleman Hawkins and Rex Stewart 
St. Louis shuffle; Variety stomp; My sweet tooth says I wanna; 
Roll on, Mississippi, roll on; Singin’ the blues; 
Oh, it looks like rain; Strangers; Sugar foot stomp DLP 1066 


‘“THAT BAD EARTHA” 
Eartha Kitt 


Under the bridges of Paris; 
Let’s do it; The blues; 
C’est si bon 
My heart belongs to Dag 
Monotonous 


Zz 


“Dancing Time for Dancers ”*—No. 4 
JOE LOSS & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Quickstep — Say it with music; Waltz — Fascination; 
Slow foxtrot — A pretty girl is like a melody; 

Tango — So deep is the night; Foxtrot — Embraceable you; 
Quickstep —At the woodchopper’s ball; Slow foxtrot—Love walked in; 
Tango — Majorca: Foxtrot — We'll gather lilacs; Waltz — Goodnight 

DLP 1068 
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SAINT-SAENS. Concerto No. 2 in G 
minor, Op. 22. Emil Gilels (piano), 
Orchestra de la Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire conducted 
by André Cluytens. 

MOZART. Sonata No. 16 in B flat 
major, K.570. Emil Gilels (piano). 
Columbia 33CX1217 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Sonata No. 16: 
Blancard 
Gieseking 
Anda 


(5/52) LX T2666 
(3/54) 383CX1128 
J (12/54) TM68023 
Concerto No. 2: 


Lympany, L.P.O., Martinon —(10/51) LX3064 
Sandford, Hastings S.O., Bath (6/52) ALX3028 

The Russian pianist gives a very accom- 
plished account of Saint-Saéns’ enjoyable 
G minor Concerto, but the performance as 
a whole lacks the swagger and glitter of the 
Lympany/Martinon version. The Columbia 
recording is good (despite a slightly noisy 
surface), but the Decca one has greater 
depth and brilliance, and therefore leads 
the field, since the Allegro version is feebly 
played. 

The coupling is incongruous, and in any 
case Mozart’s K.570, in playing-time, is 
poor value for a 12-inch LP side. Gilels 
takes the Allegro at a speed which turns the 
semiquaver passages into something remini- 
scent of a sewing-machine. His Adagio ma 
non troppo is rather troppo, so that the pulse 
gets lost; and there are also some impedances 
in the quaver flow whose musical meaning 
is hard to discern. The theme of the 
Allegretto is struck out with pleasantly keen 
edges, but this good performance of the 
Finale comes too late to give distinction to 
the reading as a whole. The recording, 
made (like that of the Concerto) in the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées, is pleasantly 
free from that sensation, frequently encoun- 
tered in piano discs, of a microphone under 
the piano lid ; but it is comfortable rather 
than really life-like. Gilel’s performance of 
K.570 is, in fact, the best of the three 
available on LP. A.P. 


SHOSTAKOVITCH. Symphony No. 1 
in F, Op. 10. The Golden Age— 
Ballet Suite. National Orchestra 
of Washington, D.C., conducted by 
Howard Mitchell. Nixa WLP5319 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Symphonv No.1: 


Bolshoi Theatre Orch., Kondrashin 
(1/55) MWL3818 


The new Nixa version of this symphony, 
in spite of being five seconds longer than the 
performance by Kondrashin, appears on 
one side only. The reverse of the disc is 
taken up by a spirited performance of the 
dated ballet music, The Golden Age. Howard 
Mitchell secures performances that are vital 
without being enthusiastic. In many 
respects his orchestra is better than that 
of the Bolshoi Theatre. Compare, for 
example, the famous passage for chromatic 
timpani towards the close of the symphony. 
The change in pitch, quite audible as such 
on the Nixa disc, is little more than a 
confused blur in the Monarch recording. 

Yet it must be admitted that Kondrashin 
has an overall view of the work which makes 
his version at once acceptable and author- 
itative. Unless I were terribly keen on 
having The Golden Age, I would still choose 
the uncoupled, and therefore theoretically 
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more expensive, disc by Kondrashin. The 
recording, for one thing, is more forward 
and consequently more detailed. _D.S. 


SAINT-SAENS. 


The Carnival of the 


Animals. 

STRAUSS. Fantasy (arr. Landauer). 
Rawicz and Landauer (two pianos), 
Hallé Orchestra conducted by Sir 
John Barbirolli. 

FRIEDMAN. Viennese Dances, Nos. 1 
and 2. Rawicz and Landauer (two 
pianos). H.M.V. ALP1224 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

An acceptable but indistinguished Car- 
naval des Animaux, not to be compared with 
the Anda/Siki/Markevitch performance (see 
the review on an earlier page, under 
Britten, the coupling). The recording is 
good, the playing unimaginative—once 
one has heard “ Pianists” as rendered on 
the new Columbia disc, how tame a 
“ straight ” performance sounds. 

The Fantasy is a medley of well-known 
Strauss pieces, waltzes, polkas and tunes 
from the operas, run together and scored, 
not always in the best of taste, for two 
pianos and orchestra. This takes up most 
of the side. The filler, the two harmless 
Friedman pieces, is very tinnily recorded. 

A.P. 

SIBELIUS. Concerto in D minor, 
Op. 47- David Oistrakh (violin), 
Stockholm Festival Orchestra 
conducted by Sixten Ehrling. 
Columbia 33C1036 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 
Wicks, Stockholm Radio S.O., Ehrling 

(2/53) CTL7026 


Stern, Royal P.O., Beecham (2/53) 33C1008 
Damen, L.P.O., Beinum (10/53) LX T2813 


Ginette Neveu’s records of the Sibelius 
Violin Concerto caused something of a 
sensation when they appeared at the 
beginning of 1946 ; and it is interesting to 
note that in America this H.M.V. set has 
been transferred to LP, and put out on the 
Angel label. Perhaps we shall be having it 
here. Meanwhile the performance which is 
closest to Miss Neveu’s is that of Camilla 
Wicks. The reasons which made M.M. 
prefer Miss Wicks to Stern, and the present 
reviewer prefer her to Stern and Jan 
Damen, are set out in previous reviews. 
The choice between her version and 
Oistrakh’s is a little harder to make. 
Lurking at the back of the mind is the 
question of price. Since the Sibelius 
concerto can fit on to one side of a LP 
12-inch disc, is it not rather extravagant to 
buy it spread across two ? 

We pass to considerations of style. Like 
M.M., I have treasured memories of Henry 
Holst in this work ; and little sympathy 
with grand international celebrity perform- 
ances of the piece—unless they be informed 
with warm affection and deep understand- 
ing. In the Oistrakh performance, I feel 
that every technical problem has been 
mastered in an astounding way, that the 
phrases are smooth and sleek and uttered 
with a wonderful virtuoso delivery—as 
violin playing, this is on the highest level ; 
as interpretation, something less. Those 
who take a lowish view of the concerto 
should be more than satisfied with the new 
Columbia disc. Those who value it as 
music are likely to find in Camilla Wicks’s 
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reading, less technically perfect though it 
most evidently is, a depth of feeling and an 
identification with the concerto as a whole, 
not just with soloist’s phrases and the sound 
aspects of the piece, that make it the more 
profitable interpretation. (There used to be 
a similar choice between Heifetz and 
Ginette Neveu.) 

The conductor is the same in both cases. 
and I imagine that the orchestra is possibly 
much the same too. It sounds a little 
** blown-up ” on the Columbia disc, and 
more natural on the Capitol ; but both are 
pretty good recordings. (For the sake of 
those who can—or must—have long works 
on. 78 r.p.m. sides, it may be worth mention- 
ing that Ginette Neveu’s reading of the 
concerto is still available, on H.M.V. 
DB6244-7, autos DBgo007-10.) A.P. 


STRAUSS, R. An Alpine Symphony, 
Op. 64. Orchestra of the Munich 
State Opera conducted by Franz 
Konwitschny. Nixa ULP9064 (12in.. 
36s. 54d.). 

This ‘‘ Baedecker in tones”, as it has 
been called, does not wear as well as it 
should. There is no denying the cool, clear- 
headed power in the orchestration, or the 
cerebral mastery that knit this vast musical 
panorama into one bold and expressive 
framework. It is simply the idiom which is 
old-fashioned, retrospective to the point of 
being shameless parody, and worked so 
hard that the reality becomes: laughable 
instead of laudable. 

Konwitschny and his gallant orchestra 
make the most of many magnificent 
opportunities, and the recording does them 
all full justice. The change-over is achieved 
by a fade up and down rather than by 
making a clean break, which would have 
been difficult if not impossible. DS. 


STRAUSS, R. Tod und Verklirung, 
Op. 24. Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam conducted by Willem 
Mengelberg. Till Eulenspiegels 
lustige Streiche, Op. 28. Vienna 
Philhar ic Orchestra conducted 
by Clemens Krauss. Telefunken 
LGX66032 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Till Eulenspiegel, Op. 28: 
Vienna P.O., Krauss 
Philharmonia, Karajan 
Czech P.O., Konwitschny 


Concertgebouw, Jochum (10/54) ABR4009 
V.P.O. Furtwangler (1/55) (Hy ALP1208 


This issue of an old recording of Mengel- 
berg is, of course, of the greatest interest. 
His partnership with the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra lasted fifty years and is now 
legendary: and it is something that that 
orchestra has never been lucky enough to 
find since. Furthermore, he was a very 
great interpreter of Richard Strauss (Ein 
Heldenleben is dedicated to him). This also 
happens to be the only LP record of this 
tone-poem available, though that is not 
surprising, for surely it is one of the most 
hollow bits of music ever written—and I 
am a Strauss devotee. 

A little detective work suggests that 
this must have been one of Mengelberg’s 
last recordings, for Telefunken issued it on 
78 r.p.m. discs immediately after the war, 
and he left the Concertgebouw in 1945. 
The transfer comes off well enough to have 
been worth doing, though the sound of o 





(1/51) LXT2549 
(10/52) 383CX1001 
(10/53) LPV68 
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orchestra reminds us again what astonishing 
strides have been made in recording in the 
last 10 years. The biggest defect to our 
ears is the Jack of vividness generally and, 
in particular, the dullness of the violins. 
But even with its disadvantages there is the 
clear mark of a great and very individual 
conductor interpreting with an orchestra 
that is his to the last man. What are the 
chances now of hearing him in Heldenleben ? 
I remember a pre-war Queen’s Hall 
performance of this that bowled me over as 
few performances have ever done. And I 
have never heard anyone give Tchaikovsky’s 
Romeo and juliet as he could. 

The other side is of far less interest for 
Krauss has, of course, recorded Till with 
the same orchestra far more recently 
(Decca) : and a much better recording it is. 
This present performance seems to have 
been recorded before the war, which 
surprised me when I discovered it for on 
the whole it sounds better than does the 
Mengelberg. What a pity this interesting 
record was not completed by some more 
Mengelberg, or at least with something of 
comparable interest. 

(Of newer, non-historic, performances of 
Till the most recent—Jochum on a 10-inch 
Philips—is brilliant.) 


STRAUSS, R. Josephslegende, Op. 63. 
Orchestra of the Munich State 
Opera conducted by Kurt Eich- 
horn. “Der Rosenkavalier ”— 
Preludes to Acts 1 and 3. Saxon 
State Orchestra conducted by 
Rudolf Kempe. Festmarsch in 
E flat, Op. 1. Bavarian Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Kurt 
Graunke. Nixa ULPo602-1/2 (two 
12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

The tremendous attractions, and in some 
cases disturbances, during the pre-1914 
ballet seasons in Paris could hardly fail to 
make their impression on a musician of 
Strauss’s eminence. Daphnis and Chloe in 
1912, Le Sacre du Printemps in 1913. - 
the scene was all set for the third in the 
triumvirate of orchestral wizards, and 
Strauss rose to the occasion with a par- 
ticularly spicy story and an undeniably 
outsize orchestra. At the first performance 
on May 14th, 1914, Strauss conducted, and 
Massine and Kusnietzoff danced: the 
reception was overwhelming. 

Eichhorn brings back, in this recording, 
something of the thrill of that first night. 
His orchestra plays splendidly, and the 
internal balance, like that of the recording 
itself, is extremely good. Every nuance of 
the score is recaptured, from the creaking 
bones of the Turkish fighters to the evil 
desire of Potiphar’s wife. A most vivid 
performance, indeed, even without the 
ballet. 

The excerpts from Rosenkavalier and the 
Festmarsch (written when Strauss was 
twelve) are played in routine fashion by 
different orchestras and conductors. D.S. 





Pamphonic Overseas 

Pamphonic Reproducers Ltd. announce 
the appointment of John Ould Ltd., of 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York. as their sole 
concessionaires for the U.S.A. 
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STRAVINSKY. The Rite of Spring. 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Antal Dorati. Mercury 
MG50030 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Suisse, Ansermet (4/51) LXT2563 
Philharmonia, Markevitch (1/53) (H)CLP1003 


New York S.O., Stravinsky (12/53) 33CX 1083 
Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg (10/54) CTL7061 


It was only just over 40 years ago that 
this score shocked its first audiences and 
caused more of a rumpus than, I 
suppose, any other has ever done. Yet 
there are now five different recordings to be 
had—it has almost joined the ranks of 
Beethoven symphonies and _ such-like 
established classics! It seems to me that 
the way this score has worn (and how 
exceedingly well it wears) should warn the 
detractors of Stravinsky’s later works to be 
at least a little cautious. 

This new version is a good reading of the 
music, the orchestral playing is brilliant 
indeed, and the recording I think easily the 
best of the lot. It even beats the Capitol 
production (Steinberg) which, good though 
it is, does have a little too much resonance. 
I still think that Stravinsky’s own perform- 
ance (Columbia) is the best but unfor- 
tunately it is nothing like the best recording. 
But nobody makes the Dance of the 
Adolescents sound as he does, to mention 
one thing only. It is done by getting far 
better accents and better rhythm, just that. 
Here this new performance falls some way 
behind, especially in the power of its 
rhythm in this dance. But taking an over- 
all view it is an exciting performance and 
the playing and the recording put it, I 
think, at the top of the list. yi H. 


STRAVINSKY. “ Le Baiser de la Fée ” 
Divertimento. Pulcinella—Ballet 
Suite after Pergolesi. Orchestra 
National de la Radiodiffusion 
Frangaise conducted by Igor Marke- 
vitch. Columbia 33CX1228 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Le Baiser de la Fee: 
Suisse, Ansermet (12/51) LXT2681 


Stravinsky himself wrote of the Diverti- 
mento in his autobiography: “I tried a 
style of writing and orchestration which 
was new to me, and was one by means of 
which the music could be appreciated at 
the first hearing”. It can; this music 
charms from first to last. The Divertimento 
consists of the greater part of the ballet, Le 
Baiser de la Fée, omitting the short fourth 
and last scene, and cutting a few pages 
here and there earlier on. Stravinsky wrote 
it for Ida Rubinstein, who gave it in Paris 
in 1928. Pulcinella is earlier, and was 
written for the Diaghilev company in 1920, 
Picasso doing the decor. Both are based on 
tunes by other composers, but whereas in 
Le Baiser de la Fée the Tchaikovsky piano 
pieces are completely assimilated so that 
the music always sounds like Stravinsky 
and seldom in the least like Tchaikovsky, 
Pulcinella continues to sound like Pergolesi, 
however wild the orchestration. Naturally 
such arrangements, however free, do not 
show Stravinsky at his greatest, but they do 
show him at his simplest and most charming. 

I find little to choose between Marke- 
vitch’s performance of the Divertimento 
and Ansermet’s. The latter perhaps phrases 
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with more feeling, but I do not care for the 
very vibrato playing of his first flute. 
Markevitch extracts some brilliant virtuoso 
playing from his orchestra towards the end 
of Pulcinella (which has not been recorded 
before in its entirety), notably from 
trumpet, trombone and double-bass—no 
one but Stravinsky would write a concertino 
movement for double-bass and trombone 
and bring it off. The first horn is less to be 
praised, all too often being below pitch. 
This suite starts rather tamely, like any 
hack arrangement of eighteenth century 
masters, but in the later movements the 
scoring is clever as paint and deliciously 
witty; a most enjoyable work. I wish, how- 
ever, that Stravinsky had not over-scored 
part of the accompaniment to his solo violin 
piece, as this has caused the instrument to 
be put too close to the microphone in order 
to get it to “ come through ”. The record- 
ing is generally satisfactory, though I 
noticed some distortion on the strings in 
some of the loud passages towards the end 
of the Divertimento. 

This would be an ideal record to give 
anyone who thinks he dislikes all Stravinsky 
since Petrushka and Sacre. R.F. 


TAYLOR. Through the Looking Glass, 
Op. 12. Eastman-Rochester Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Howard Hanson. Mercury MG40008 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

All records presumably have their public, 
but I cannot help wondering just what sort 
of discophile will hurry out to his dealer the 
moment he hears that this one is available. 
The sleeve refers to it as “‘a flawlessly 
accomplished work of art”; flawlessly 
accomplished, perhaps, but work of art, 
no. The music is derivative, mostly un- 
distinguished and far too long; too long, 
for instance, to appeal to children who might 
otherwise be an obvious market for it. But 
having written thus far in disparagement, 
I cannot deny the many good qualities of 
this disc. The music is well orchestrated, 
very well played, and quite wonderfully 
recorded. This latter fact is mentioned on 
the sleeve, which lists (for the benefit of 
reviewers ?) some of the best pieces. At 
first this naturally prejudiced me against 
the record, but there is no denying the 
truth of this sales talk. And I was glad to 
be told that the makers of the disc realise 
that the total number of microphones 
needed to record an orchestra is one. 
self-denial has produced superb results: a 
true balance of instruments, and a full 
round tone with the right amount of clarity. 
Surface noise is negligible. 

Through the Looking Glass dates from the 
early twenties and seems to be scored for a 
large orchestra, including saxophone and 
piano. The five movements are called 
Dedication ; The Garden of Live Flowers ; 
Jabberwocky ; Looking-Glass Insects ; and 
The White Knight. Of these the first seems 
to me maudlin, the third remarkably 
effective, the second and fourth prettily 
negligible, and the last quite amusing until 
the composer brings back Alice’s tune from 
the Dedication and blows the whole thing 
up until we lose all interest. This might 
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Hearts, Souls and Weak Links 


Although the pick-up is the very heart and soul of any 
Reproducer, it has long been considered as one of the 
weakest links in the chain. There have been great develop- 
ments since the advent of the long-playing record, but no 
unit has been capable of transducing entirely faithfully all 
that was on the record. The Ortofon pick-up comes nearer 
to doing that than has any other pick-up we have tried. 
Its extremely wide, peakless frequency response and the 
ability of the point to maintain constant communion with 
both groove walls even under most difficult conditions, 
allows us to hear everything throughout the audible 
spectrum with a degree of smoothness and clarity hitherto 
unobtainable. The 
sense of ease with 
which this pick - up 
will handle even the 
most highly modu- 
lated records is one of its many outstand- 
ing features. Records which hitherto 
have sounded rough and coarse can now 
be reproduced in a wholly satisfactory 
manner. Only those who hear the Ortofon 
pick-up can, for the first time appreciate 
amazing fidelity and sense of realism. 


Weight of pick-up head 30 grams. 
Coil Impedance 1°5 ohms. 
Equivalent mass (at 

reproducing point) 1 mg. 
Directional force (at 
reproducing point) 15 mg./p. 

Frequency response 20—20,000 cps. 


Distortion content over 
the above range +°2% 


Point pressure 
(microgroove records) 3—5 grams. 


Standard point material sapphire. 


Full particulars of the coupling and 
mounting of the wonderful Ortofon 
Pick-up available on application. 


Your Ortofon pick-up awaits you at 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK 


















42 Cranbourn Street 


We feel that this unit, made as it is 
with the precision of a high-grade watch, 
represents the greatest achievement to 
date in pick-up design. FRED SMITH. 


PRICE 


AND NECESSARY 


INCLUDING PURCHASE TAX 


MATCHING TRANSFORMER 
£17.17 .0 








London WC2 GERrard 1171 





SPECIALISTS IN LONG PLAYING RECORDS & EQUIPMENT FOR THEIR REPRODUCTION 








A great 
recording 
of a great 
occasion 


BACH 
ST. MATTHEW PASSION 


This performance of a sublime work crowned 
the long partnership between a fine orchestra 
and a most distinguished conductor. For twenty 
years the Concertgebouw Orchestra under 
Mengelberg performed the St. Matthew Passion 
every Palm Sunday. A live recording — 

made on the last of these occasions, has 
captured the unique character of a great 
musical tradition for posterity. 


KARL ERB-Evangelist 

WILLEM RAVELLI-Jesus 

Jo Vincent—Soprano 

Ilona Durigo—A/to 

Louis van Tulder-Tenor 

Herman Schey-—Bass 

The Boys’ Choir “* Zanglust ” 
The Amsterdam Toonkunst Choir 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra 


Conducted by: 
WILLEM MENGELBERG 
ABL 3035/38 


PHILIPS 


LONG-PLAYiNG 
RECORDS 


Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, 
179-185 Great Portiand Street, London, W.1. 
Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, re 


Record Players and Record-Playing Equipment incor- 
porating the famous Philips ‘Featherweight’ Pick-Up. 
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Mahler 


SYMPHONY NO. 8 IN E FLAT MAJOR 
Live recording from the Holland Festival 1954 
The combined Rotterdam Choirs 


The Rotterdam Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by Eduard Flipse 


Bruch 
CONCERTO NO. 1 IN G MINOR, OP. 26 
Zino Francescatti (Violin) 
The Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of New York 
Conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos 


ABL 3024/5 


ABR 4011 
Paganini 
VIOLIN CONCERTO NO. 4 IN D MINOR 
Arthur Grumiaux (Violin) 
The Lamoureux Orchestra 
Conducted by Franco Gallini 
ABR 4024 


Honegger 
JEANNE D’ARC AU BUCHER (JOAN OF ARC 
AT THE STAKE) 
Vera Zorina, Raymond Gerome (Speaking roles) 
The Temple University Choirs and the St. Peter’s Boys Choir 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 
Conducted by Eugene Ormandy 


ABL 3033/4 
Schumann 
CONCERTO IN A MINOR, OP. 54 
Clara Haskil (Piano) 
The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by Willem van Otterloo 
ABR 4003 


Richard Strauss 
SALOME 
Salome, Walburga Wegner. Herodias, Georgine von Milinkovic. 
Jokanaan, Josef Metternich. Narraboth, Valdemar Kmentt. 
Herod, Laszlo Szemere, and other soloists 
The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by Rudolf Moralt 


Dvorak 
SYMPHONY NO. 5 IN E MINOR, OP. 95 
(From the New World) 
The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by Antal Dorati 


ABL 3003/4 


ABL 302) 


Beethoven 


SYMPHONY NO. 7 IN A MAJOR, OP. 92 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by Paul van Kempen 
ABL 3017 


Johann Strauss Society, Vienna 


Egyptian March, Op. 335 Roses from the South, Op. 388 
Joy Ride, Op. 281 Vienna Bonbons, Op. 307 

Die Zeitlose, Op. 302 Tritsch-Tratsch, Op. 214 

The ‘ Weiner Symphoniker ’ 


Conducted by Eduard Strauss 
NBR 6012 
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THE VIENNA BOYS CHOIR 


Conducted by Friedrich Brenn 
The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 


‘* Laudate Dominum ”’ (Soprano solo 
from-Psalm 116, K.339)—Mozart. 

“* Sub Tuum Praesidium ” K.198 
(Duet)-—Mozart. 

‘“* Salve Regina ” Offertorium in F Major, 
Op. 47 (Soprano solo) — Schubert. 

‘* Pueri Concinite ’, Cantus Pastoralis 
(Soprano solo) — Herbeck. 

** Quae Morebat ”’, Aria No. 4 in E flat 
major (Alto solo from ‘“‘ Stabat 

Mater ”’)—Pergolesi. 

“** Inflammatus ”, Aria No. 11 in B major 
(Duet from “‘ Stabat Mater ”’)—Pergolesi. 
** Alleluja ” in F major (Soprano solo 
from “‘ Exultate Jubilate ’”, K.165) — Mozart. 
Ferdinand Jankowitsch (Soprano) 


Ernst Jankowitsch (Alto) 
NBR 6011 


Conducted by Friedrich Brenn & Peter Lacovich 
Jos. Strauss—‘* Spharenklange ” (Waltz) 


Joh. Strauss—‘‘Rosen aus dem siiden ” 
(Waltz) 


W. A. Mozart-—“‘Bandelterzett ” 


F. Schubert-“ Standchen ” “ La Pastorella ” 
NBR 6007 


Conducted by Friedrich Brenn 

1. ‘* Ascendit Deus ” 

(Motet for 5 voices) — Gallus. 

2. ** Salvator Mundi ” 

(Motet for 4 voices)—Palestrina. 

3. ** O Bene Jesu ” 

(Madrigal for 4 voices) — Ingegneri. 

4. ** Tenebrae Factae Sunt ” 

(Motet for 4 voices) — Victoria. 

5. ‘* Laude Alla Vergine Maria ” 
(from ‘* Quattro Pezzi Sacri ”’) — Verdi. 
6. ‘* O Salutaris Hostia ” 

(Motet for 4 voices)—Nasco. 

7. ** Super Flumina”’ 

(from the original Motet)-Palestrina. 
8. ** Exultate Deo ” 

(Motet for 4 voices)—Scarlatti. 
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There’s a new showroom &t 90 Bond Street, fresh and gay as 
a record jacket . . . come and hear the new recording of 
Manon Lescaut at one 
of the playing desks ; or take a Kathleen Ferrier record — - 
her Recital of Bach Arias perhaps — into a 
luxurious little audition room to hear and enjoy it 
on the very latest high fidelity equipment. We pride 
ourselves on having what you require in our 
‘always available stock of over 100,000 records’ 
And while you’re here take a stroll round the inner 
showroom and have a look at our display of TV, 
radio sets and tape recorders. 
You’re sure to see something that will 
interest you. 

Keith Prowse stock every size and make of record 
to suit every taste in all speeds. 


If it’s on record, come and hear it at . . KEITH PROWSE 


99 NEW BOND STREET LONDON W. 
Telephone: HYDe Park 6000 (60 lines) 
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have been an effective suite of short pieces, 

for Deems Taylor has a sense of humour 

and knows all there is to know about scoring. 

On second thoughts children probably 
would like the Jabberwocky movement. 
R.F. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra in D major, Op. 35. 
David Oistrakh (violin), Sichsische 
Staatskapelle, Dresden, conducted 
by Franz Konwitschny.  D.G.G. 
DGM 18196 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Ricci, New 5.0O., Sargent (9/50) LXT2509 
Heifetz, Philharmonia, Susskind 

(5/53) (AH) BLP1012 
Stern, Philadelphia S.O., Hilsberg a: 53) 38C1022 
Elman, L.P.O., Boult (12/54) LX T2970 

The existing list gives plenty of scope for 
indecision. All contain some of the virtues ; 
none contains them all. Ricci is brilliant 
and well recorded ; Elman is well recorded. 
At a lower level of reproduced sound Stein 
is poetical and superbly musical ; Heifetz 
adds to both these qualities a dash of the 
showman, but the result is presented with 
even less magical sound. 

Oistrakh relieves the indecision; for 
here are all the virtues, in suitable pro- 
portions. He is balanced less forwardly 
than Ricci, less retiringly than Stein; so 
his poetry may merge with its accompani- 
ment, and his brilliance may tell without 
effort. And the poetry and brilliance are 
both there, in full measure ; the accuracy 
of intonation in the more hair-raising 
passages is uncanny. The Dresden orchestra 
contributes its share of poetry, though not 
always, when it is a matter of a woodwind 
solo, as audibly as could be desired: it is 
the only mild fault to find with a first-class 
recording. This is equal to the best, but 
differs slightly from our accustomed best 
in that some strengthening of the upper 
frequencies may be found necessary to 
achieve the maximum effect. 

In general, this is the version I would 
recommend. The others all have, as I 
have suggested, outstanding individual 
qualities ; but this one manages to combine 
them in a most admirable, sometimes even 
breathtaking way. M.M. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Concerto No. 1 in 
B flat minor, Op. 23. Alexander 
Uninsky (piano), The Hague Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Willem van Otterloo. Philips 
ABR4o20 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Curzon, New S.O., Szell (1/51) LXT2559 
Solomon, Philharmonia, Dobrowen 
(10/52) (H)CLP1001 
Bruchollerie, Vienna Municipal, —— 
(7/53) P7720 
G. Anda, Philharmonia, Galliera (11/54) ph 
Farnadi, Vienna Op., Scherchen (2/55) WLP5309 


I must apologise to readers, to Geza 
Anda and to the Columbia Company, for 
having failed to take into account, when 
reviewing the Tchaikovsky concertos last 
month, 33CX1156 listed above. Having 
now heard it, I feel disinclined to call it 
‘* an obvious first choice ” for this particular 
work ; though what my first choice would 
be is far from obvious. 

Not the new Philips disc, however, for 
all that it costs about 1os. less than any 
other version except the unfortunate Nixa 
ne. Alexander Uninsky gives a perfectly 
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acceptable performance, but a stronger 
epithet is hardly called for. The orchestral 
playing is neat, but not to be compared 
with that of the Philharmonia Orchestra. 
The recording is quite rich, but not bright. 
Quite simply, these performers are not in 
the same class as Curzon, Solomon and 
Anda, together with their associated 
orchestras and conductors. 

Anda gives us some wonderful playing, 
but as in his Rachmaninov and, I miss any 
sense of the movements as a whole, rather 
than just the passage in hand. Solomon, 
by and large, would still be my choice, 
though the recording (originally a 78 set) 
sounds a little out-dated, and in sheer 
glitter the playing must yield to Anda’s 
and Monique de la Bruchollerie’s. Dob- 
rowen’s accompaniment has still to be 
equalled. A.P. 
TCHAIKOVSKY. Concerto No. 2 in 
G major, Op. 44. Tatiana Niko- 
laeva (piano), U.S.S.R. State 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
N. Anosov. Monarch MWL312 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Mewton-Wood, Winterthur, Goehr (9/52) CLP1125 
Farnadi, Vienna Op., Scherchen (2/55) WLP5309 


Tchaikovsky’s Second Piano Concerto 
was completed in 1880, but not performed 
until the summer of 1882 (the sleeve note 
says December 18th—on this day the 
Capriccio Italien, which has the next opus 
number, was performed for the first time). 
Nicholas Rubinstein had died in Paris the 
preceding year, and the soloist in the new 
concerto was his pupil, Taneyev. The per- 
formance was greeted with much applause ; 
and it is mysterious that the work should 
not have become more popular with the 
public that packs the Festival Hall, week 
after week, to hear Tchaikovsky’s First. 

The fact that it is much Jonger cannot be 
the reason, for the year after its first per- 
formance it was heavily cut by Tchaikovsky’s 
pupil, Alexander Siloti (who died in New 
York a few ycars ago), and published as 
* Nouvelle édition, revue et diminuée 
d’aprés les indications de Jauteur ” 
Siloti’s edition has passed into general use. 
His small cuts in the first movement were 
justified ; to shorten the finale a little, while 
not strictly necessary, could do no harm ; 
but by recasting the second movement he 
entirely altered Tchaikovsky’s plan. This 
Andante non troppo, in its original form, calls 
for three soloists: the pianist, a violinist 
and a ’cellist. Each of them has a long solo 
section, a rapturous meditation on the very 
beautiful themes of this movement, and 
then the three of them twine the strands 
together. Siloti allotted some of the string 
music to the piano, and cut most of the rest. 
Farnadi plays it with further cuts ; and so 
does Mewton-Wood, though his omissions 
are smaller. 

In the new record, however, we hear 
Tchaikovsky’s original version, not only in 
the slow movement, but throughout. It is 
interesting to do so ; but the quality of the 
disc itself is below a recommendable level. 
Miss Tatiana Nicolaeva gives a perform- 
ance which is competent, but outstanding 
neither for brilliance nor interpretative 
glamour. Both are found in abundance in 
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the Mewton-Wood performance; the 
sensitivity of the slow movement and the 
swagger of the finale show all too poignantly 
how fine a pianist we have lost. The Nixa 
recording is not good, the Monarch one is 
no better. For the opening five minutes it 
sounds as if concrete had been splashed into 
the grooves ; this may be particular to my 
copy, but the general lack of any quality 
that could be described as life-like must 
surely be the fault of the recording itself. 
AP. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 6 in 
B minor, Op. 74, “ Pathétique ”. 
Stadium Concerts Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Leonard 
Bernstein. Brunswick AXTL1068 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Conservatoire, Munch 
Vienna P.O , Karajan 
Philharinonia, Cantelli 
Conservatoire, Kleiber 
Hamburg Radio S.O., Schmidt-Isserstedt 

(2/55) LGX66081 

(1/55) CTL 7071 


(3/51) LXT2544 
(1/53) 33CX 1026 
(6/53) (H)AL P1042 
(5/54) LXT2888 


Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg 
Concertgebouw, van Kempen (1/55) ABL38000 
Berlin Phil., Fricsay (2/55) DGM18104 


The recording is good, and the playing 
assured, but Leonard Bernstein’s treatment 
of the outer movements is too superficial, 
and the lack of delicacy in the inner ones 
is too pronounced, for the record to form 
any sort of rival to the DGG disc reviewed 
last month. The more I listen to that, the 
more I marvel that so much rich detail can 
have been packed into the grooves with no 
loss of clarity. AY. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Romeo and Juliet— 
Fantasy Overture. Hamlet, Op. 
67 — Fantasy Overture. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Anatole Fistoulari. Parlophone 
PMCio1g (12 in., 328. 44d.). 


Romeo and juliet : 
L.P.O., Beinum (11/50) LXT2531 
(1/53) 38CX 1030 


New York S.0., Stokowski 

Belgian Radio $.0., André (2/53) LGM65005 
Philharmonia, Cantelli (1/54) (H)ALPO86 
St. Louis S.0., Golschmann (4/54) yp 
L.S.0., Scherchen (7/54) NLP909 
French Radio Orch., Markevitch (3/55) 33CX 1208 
vO. Boult (8/52) LXT2696 

It is more or less true to say that you can 
get Romeo and Juliet, Francesca da Rimini, 
Hamlet, the 1812 Overture or the Capriccio 
Italien coupled with whichever other item 
from the list you may choose. Romeo and 
Francesca are perhaps the favourite pair ; 
there are three of these. While if you choose 
Romeo and Siegfried (in the Idyll) as disc- 
mates, there is Cantelli to provide for you 
(and incidentally the best version of each 
piece, on the whole). If Romeo alone interests 
you (and it is the finest composition of the 
set), then a new Markevitch version (see 
under Borodin on an earlier page) should 
be taken into consideration. 

This Parlophone Romeo/Hamlet has the 
advantage of a cheaper price than has any 
of the rivals (except for the Telefunken 
10-inch Romeo), and of a recording as 
brilliant as can be. The Philharmonia 
players seem to be in fine fettle, and in the 
picturesque aspects of the music, Fistoulari 
is in his element. Though Romeo lacks 
the almost symphonic stature which Cantelli 
gives to the piece, Hamlet is considerably 
more vivid than on the rival Decca disc. 
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Couplings must decide in the end. My 
choice would be Cantelli’s Romeo and 
Beecham’s Capriccio, backed by the Carmen 
Suite. A.P. 


VERDI. “La Forza del Destino ”— 
Overture. “Don Pasquale ”— 
Overture. Professori d’Orchestra 
of Scala, Milan, conducted by La 
Rosa Parodi. Nixa 45EP702 (7 in., 
11s. 11}d.). 

These two Italian opera overtures barely 
stand up to concert performance. The Don 
Pasquale is admirable in its place, and 
nicely scored, but it is not a piece that needs 
to be heard more than very occasionally, 
while the Force of Destiny overture has 
always seemed to me a most inadequate 
prelude to so fine an opera. The sections 
are strung together any old how, and some- 
times follow each other quite incongruously; 
one almost suspects Verdi of farming the 
thing out, as Sullivan usually did with his 
overtures. Certainly Verdi’s heart was not 
in it, and this is in fact the only one of his 
great operas that has a full-blown overture ; 
for the others, he wisely kept to short 
preludes or plunged in medias res. 

The performances by the orchestra of La 
Scala are excellent ; I particularly liked the 
rubato in the Don Pasquale overture, and the 
quiet woodwind solos in The Force of Destiny. 
Unfortunately the two pieces were recorded 
with a dead acoustic which makes the 
strings seem rather thin and scraggy ;_ the 
final chords of the Verdi sound as though 
they had been chopped off with a knife. 
Such good playing deserved a bloom of 
resonance to set it off. aor. 


AMERICAN MUSIC. The Winter’s 
Past—Rhapsody for Oboe and 
Strings (Barlow); Soliloquy for 
Flute and String Orchestra (Rogers) ; 
Quiet City for Trumpet, English 
Horn and String Orchestra (Cop- 
land) ; Night Soliloquy for Flute 
and String Orchestra (Kennan) ; 
Serenade for Clarinet and Strings 
(Keller) ; Serenade for Flute, Strings 
and Harp; Pastorale for Oboe, 
Strings and Harp (Hanson). Robert 
Sprenkle (oboe), Joseph Mariano 
(flute), William Osseck (clarinet), 
Sidney Mear (trumpet), Richard 
Swingley (English horn), Eastman 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Howard Hanson. 
Mercury MG40003 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The lack of variety of mood in these 
pieces makes the record one that should 
not be played a whole side at a time. Do 

American composers never write anything 

vivacious ? How I longed for something 

like Dag Wiren’s Serenade, but the two 

Serenades in this collection turned out to be 

as heavy going as the rest. According to 

the sleeve all these pieces are immensely 
popular in the States but I can only say 
that I could not strongly recommend any 
as music we ought to go out of our way to 
hear in concerts over here. Barlow’s The 


Winter’s Past is a folky little piece where the 
composer seldom gets out of the short 
phrases that make up the folk tunes he has 
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used—Vaughan Williams in his early days 
avoided that trap. Rogers’ Soliloquy has 
more character, perhaps, but nothing like 
Copland’s Quiet City, a piece we do know 
over here and which is the only outstanding 
piece of this collection. And so the record 
goes on, one unimpressive bit after another 
—or so they seem to me. 

The recording is fair and so, in spite of 
the blurb on the sleeve, are the wind 
soloists. TA. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 2 in G 
minor, Op. 5, No. 2. Sonata No. 3 
in A major, Op. 69. Maurice 
Gendron (’cello), Jean Francaix 
(piano). London Ducretet-Thomson 
DTL93036 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Sonata No. 2: 
Starker, Bogin 
Casals, Serkin 


(7/53) PLP560 
(12/53) 33CX1093 

Sonata No. 3: 
Starker, Bogin (7/53) PLP560 

This disc, but for one considerable defect, 
would, I think, be an improvement on its 
predecessors. The playing by both ’cellist 
and pianist is excellent, while the balance of 
the instruments and their quality as 
recorded seem decidedly better than those 
of the Starker or Casals recordings. Unfor- 
tunately there are other sounds on this disc 
besides those made in the cause of music. In 
the first few grooves the surface noise is 
negligible ; then, half a second before the 
music starts, the surface comes up with dis- 
concerting suddenness and is accompanied 
by a rumble like distant tube trains. These 
two noises persist throughout both sonatas, 
and make the long pauses at the end of the 
slow introduction of the G minor almost 
unendurable. Later one becomes less aware 
of the extraneous drones, but they never 
quite disappear. 

This G minor ’cello sonata, one of 
Beethoven’s earliest published works, is very 
difficult to play, rather long, and it can all 
too easily sound a little dull. However, by 
adopting a brisker tempo than Casals for 
the allegro molto pin tosto presto and by 
omitting the repeat (which Casals makes), 
Gendron and Frangaix contrive to hold 
one’s interest in the first movement. At this 
speed the quaver triplets for the piano are 
very fast indeed, and Frangaix keeps doing a 
kind of tight-rope act, only getting to the 
other end by the skin of his teeth. I find 
this touch-and-go dexterity very attractive. 
The rondo sounds a little heavy-handed at 
times, but to some extent that is Beethoven’s 
fault. It is someone else’s fault that the 
instrumental quality is less good here, with 
some distortion high on the piano. And 
was there a different balance for this 
movement ? 

The two players rise splendidly to the 
heights of the much superior A major 
sonata. Gendron’s tone is warm and rich, 
and matches up to that of the piano in a 
way that seems to have eluded the recorders 
of Starker and Bogin, whose tone qualities 
never quite “‘ belong ” to each other. They 
are also better balanced than Casals and his 
accompanist, who seem to me to be too far 
from the microphone (a very rare fault). 
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Gendron and Frangaix have vigour and 
lyricism, and a proper understanding of 
what Beethoven’s music is about. I suspect 
a cut-back at the climax on the last page 
of the A major. Otherwise I have nothing 
but praise for the playing and for its 
balance and quality as recorded; were 
it not for the tape noise I would recom- 
mend this record. R.F. 


BEETHOVEN. String Trio in G major, 
Op. 9, No. 1. String Trio in D 
major, Op. 9, No. 2. Jean Pougnet 
(violin), Frederick Riddle (viola), 
Anthony Pini (’cello). Nixa WLP5198 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


TrioinG: 
Bel Arte Trio (9/54) AXTL1056 
Trioin D: 
Pasquier Trio (9/52) ALX38015 
Bel Arte Trio (9/54) AXTL1056 


The three Opus g String Trios are 
delightful, almost as fine as the Opus 18 
Quartets, and the gramophone companies 
have not neglected them. We can buy all 
three, together with the Opus 8 Serenade, 
on two discs, played by the Pougnet/ 
Riddle/Pini trio; while for the Opus 9, 
Nos. 1 and 2 coupling listed above we have 
an alternative in the Bel Arte disc. But 
unfortunately, the best performances of all 
cut across these couplings—Op. 9, Nos. 2 
and 3 played by the Pasquier Trio on 
Allegro ALX3015. 

The English team comes a very good 
second, it must be said, for their vital, 
bright-eyed playing is perhaps even prefer- 
able in places to the warm-hearted, sensitive 
style of the Pasquiers—in that it has more 
vigour. Yet one cannot feel that they have 
lived into and through the works in the 
way that the three French brothers have 
done. Moreover, the tone as recorded is 
uncomfortably keen, and must be played 
at low level if it is not to tire out the ears. 
There are one or two disconcerting rumbles 
beneath the recording, which produce an 
effect as of an underground train passing 
beneath the house. The surface is not bad. 
better than most, even; but I happened 
to try next a D.G.G. disc with a really 
silent surface, and the difference was all 
too apparent. 

The choice between the Nixa and 
Brunswick discs is not easy. I entirely 
agree with L.S’s review of the latter : i.e., it is 
sad that insensitivity should mar the per- 
formances, for when it comes to good, clean 
fiddling alone the American team shows 
that it can sparkle with the best. The 
tone is round and full. A final decision 
might well be swayed by the tolerance of 
one’s equipment for the Westminster string 
chamber-music tone. 


FRANCK. Sonata in A major. 

SZYMANOWSKI. Sonata in D minor, 
Op. 9. David Oistrakh ere 
Vladimir Jampolskij (piano). 
umbia 33CX1201 (12 in., 36s. sid). 


Sonata in A: 
L. Bobesco, J. Genty (9/51) LX8056 
Z. Francescatti, R. Cesntenes Ue CpMait 
A. Plocek, J. Palenicek (9/54) LPM115 


So far none of the classical performances 
of this work (Menuhins, Heifetz-Rubinstein, 
Thibaud-Cortot, to mention only three) 
have been transferred to LP discs, and the 
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ALBENIZ 


Sevilla (arr. Heifetz); 
Cérdoba, Opus 232, No.4 
Campoli with 

Eric Gritton (Piano) 
45-71065 


PUCCINI 

Manon Lescaut : No! pazzo son! guardate 
Mario del Monaco 

with The Orchestra of 

L’Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
conducted by Alberto Erede 

La Bohéme : Che gelida manina 

Mario del Monaco with Orchestra 
conducted by Franco Ghione 

45-71061 


Tosca : Vissi d’arte; 

Madama Butterfly: Un bel di vedremo (One fine day) 
Renata Tebaldi 

with L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Alberto Erede 

45-71062 


CHOPIN 

Etude in E major, Opus 10, No.3; 

Waltz No.2 in A flat major, Opus 34, No.1 
Wilhelm Backhaus 

45-71063 
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BRAHMS 

Ballade in G minor, 

Opus 118, No.3; 
Intermezzo in E flat minor, 
Opus 118, No.6 

Wilhelm Kempff 
45-71064 


PAGANINI 
Moto Perpetuo, Opus 11; 
La campanella (arr. Kochanski) 


Ruggiero Ricci and Louis Persinger (Piano) 
45-71066 


ELGAR 

Bavarian Dances Nos.1 and 2, Opus 27 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 
45-71067 


GLINKA Russlan and Ludmilla—Overture 
L’Orchestre du Conservatoire de Paris 


CHABRIER Marche joyeuse 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
both conducted by 

Ernest Ansermet 

45-71068 


Details of the Kathleen Ferrier recordings issued in 45 r.p.m. form have 
already appeared in this journal. Information about other issues 
in the same series will be found in the Decca-group 45 r.p.m. 
supplements. Price of Decca red label series 
45 r.p.m. records : 7/74 
(incl, P.T.) 
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position until now has been markedly in 
favour of the version by Francescatti and 
Casadesus. Now Columbia have produced 
a further performance, only a year after the 
other one, with an interesting coupling. 
Szymanowski’s early sonata, written in 
1904, belongs almost to his student years ; 
yet it has many signs of that strange genius 
which was to characterise his later works. 
Its melodies, like its structural features, 
show a higly personal rather than a 
nationalistic flavour, and the sonata as a 
whole helps us to come to grips with the 
composer. For those who know no 
Szymanowski, this work, in this very well 
recorded performance, should prove a boon. 


Oistrakh plays the Franck Sonata with 
loving care, stressing its romantic and 
poetical aspects. There are many features 
of his playing which I prefer’ to 
Francescatti’s, though the latter gives ‘a 
noble, even majestic interpretation which 
is not without its merits. It is in sheer 
subtlety of bowing and fingering that 
Oistrakh scores; he has more technical 
resources with which to enhance his 
expressive powers, and he seems to be 
intent on getting the work “ across the 
footlights ”, as its dedicatee, Eugéne Ysaye, 
would have remarked. : 

Small but by no means unimportant 
examples of this resource may be heard in 
the first movement, where Oistrakh brings 
out the composer’s con calore marking, not 
by making his playing noticeably warmer at 
any given point, but by allowing certain 
anticipatory notes to sound colder by 
cutting off the vibrato for a brief moment. 
Francescatti’s vibrato is rather tight and 
rarely relaxes; his trills are the same, 
and transform the highly imaginative and 
quasi-extempore third movement into a 
taut, nervous, and wakeful mood. Con 


fantasia becomes frenetico, and poco siretto is 


played as if it were vivace subito. QOistrakh 
takes things much more calmly. He 
reflects upon the music, plays it, even plays 
with it, just as Ysaye used to. He uses 
legitimate violinistic effects in the right 
place: Francescatti tends to use them in 
the wrong place, and occasionally misuses 
them altogether. In the second movement, 
he uses two harmonics (a G and a D) in 
the first statement of the theme, thereby 
weakening the entire melodic line. Oistrakh 
wisely keeps to stopped .notes, -reserving the 
harmonics for. more delicate passages. In 
the finale, -Francescatti chooses a rather 
brisk tempo which is a least consistent with 
his unrelaxed :view of the work as a whole ; 
and he persists in playing his open E string 
—a most ugly sound, to my ears—during 
the course of the tenderly lyrical melody. 
This. open-string sound, like the harmonics 
I have just mentioned, sticks out from the 
melodic contour like.a large and unsightly 
wart. 


Of'the pianists, Casadesus has the greater 
power, although there ar¢ times when an 
unfavourable balance seems to relegate 
important thematic material to the region 
of the near-inaudible. Such a point occurs 
in the central séctidn of the second move- 
ment, where the violin rides up and down on 
a purely decorative“ arpeggic switchback, 
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and the piano disappears before the end of 
the phrase is reached. Jampolskij, like 
his partner, concentrates on subtlety rather 
than weight, and brings to the extremely 
difficult and complex piano part a touch of 
near-Chopinesque reverie: the notes are 
hinted at rather than punched out metro- 
nomically, and the effect is one of great 
beauty and elegance. 

Unless the Debussy Sonata is a sine qua 
non, I would recommend the new Columbia 
disc in preference to anything that has 
previously appeared in the rather short LP 
list of Franck’s Sonata. DS. 


HAYDN. Quartet No. 18 in F major, 
Op. 3, No. 5, “Serenade”. Quartet 
No. 68 in D major, Op. 64, No. 5, 
“The Lark”. Kalki Quartet. 
Telefunken LGM65014 (10 in., 27s. 
34d.). 

Quartet in F: 
Griller Quartet 


Amadeus Quartet 


Quartetto Italiano (8/55) 88CX1230 
Quartet in D: 


Budapest Quartet (9/68) 38CX1061 
When I first played this disc, I could 
hardly believe my ears. I played it on one 
machine after another, and the effect was 
exactly the same—as if the first violinist 
in particular, and the other players to a 
lesser though still noticeable extent, were 
belabouring a bevy of perforated trombe 
marine with rampant band-saws. 
Unfortunately the sides are also wrongly 
labelled. DS. 


a1eh Lx 8087 


HAYDN. Quartet No. 18 in F major, 
Op. 3 No. 5, “ Serenade ”. Quartet 
in D minor, Op. 76 No. 2, “Fifths ”. 
Quartetto Italiano. Columbia 
33CX1230 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Quartet in D minor : 


Schneider Quartet (10/54) HLP84 
Galimir Quartet (8/52) PLP504 


Those who want a good and reasonably- 
priced performance of the so-called Serenade 
Quartet would be well advised to go for the 
Griller disc. Their speed, in the famous 
second movement, is a little livelier than 
that adopted by the Italians, and the playing 
is most sensitive. The Kalki version is 
calculated to annoy, as I have remarked 
elsewhere. 

Of the D minor Quartet, the Italians 
and the Schneiders adopt violently opposing 
views. The former play it with their 
customary grace and delicacy, letting the 
slow movement tend towards Allegretto 
rather than Andante (an _ interpretation 
borne out by the tempo indication), while 
the Minuet is taken somewhat slower than 
the Schneiders. These latter imbue the 
whole work with tremendous fire and 
petulance, often running the risk of sounding 
too rough and ready in their enthusiasm 
to’ bring out the wayward Hungarian 
rhythms in the finale. Schneider himself 
makes light of certain altitudinous passages 
which Borciani plays out of tune, for 
example in the codetta of the first movement. 
The Italians, by the way, observe the repeat 
of the exposition in the first movement ; 
the Schneidefs cut it. - 

Ideally one wants a happy blend of these 
two ‘versions: something with fire and 
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passion in the first and third movements, 
quiet and relaxed tone in the second, and 
brilliance in the finale. For the moment, 
the choice between the Columbia and Nixa 
discs must depend on the coupling. Neither 
performance, considered on its own, is 
really satisfactory. DS. 


LECLAIR. Eight Sonatas for Flute and 
Continuo : No. 1 in C major 
(Book 1, No. 2) ; No. 2 in E minor 
(Book 1, No. 6) ; No. 3 in E minor 
(Book 2, No. 1); No. 4 in C major 
(Book 2, No. 3) ; No. 5 in G major 
(Book 2, No. 5) ; No. 6 in B minor 
(Book 2, No. 11) ; No. 7 in E minor 
(Book 4, No. 2) ; No. 8 in G major 
(Book 4, No. 7). Jean-Pierre 
Rampal (flute), Robert Veyron- 
Lacroix (harpsichord). London 
L’Oiseau-Lyre OL50050-1 (two 12 in., 
72s. 11d.). 

The eight sonatas presented on these 
discs are drawn from the elder Leclair’s 
violin sonatas published between 1723 and 
1738. Certain of the sonatas were, although 
primarily intended for the violin, also 
playable on a flute; this extension of 
medium being due as much to commercial 
considerations as to the composer’s regard 
for the flute-playing of his friend Michel 
Blavet, with whom he frequently appeared 
at the Concerts Spirituels in Paris. 

These works, charming as they are, 
have more interest for players than for 
listeners. A keen student of flute-music 
in eighteenth century France would find 
one or two of them interesting ; but not 
even the keenest would wish to imbibe 
four at a time, let alone eight. The flautist 
is good, and uses taste and discretion in his 
ornamentation. His partner’s realisations of 
the bass part are for the most part too full 
and too fussy. He strives after a sonority 
which can only come rightfully from an 
assisting violoncello, which was, after all, 
part and parcel of the basso continuo in 
France as in other countries. The lack of 
the violoncello is to my mind a serious 
disadvantage in these performances, as the 
flute and harpsichord colours become 
monotonous and wearisome after a time. 

The recording is on the dead side, and 
the harpsichord is not very sympathetically 
portrayed. I am sure that a Pleyel lute 
stop does not sound as ludicrous in real 
life as it does in the Gavotta of Sonata No. 1. 
There are some curious “ noises off ” in the 
Minuetto of Sonata No. 6. The sleeve-note 
makes the usual mistake of calling Leclair’s 
brother “‘ Antoine Remi” : in actual fact 
the christian names of Leclair le cadet were 
the same as those of his elder and more 
illustrious brother. 


MENDELSSOHN. Quartet No. 1 in 
E flat major, Op. 12. Quartet No.3 
in D major, Op. 44, No. 1. Curtis 
String Quartet. Nixa WLPs5220 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Here, on one disc, are Mendelssohn’s 
two best-known string quartets, persuasively 
played by the Curtis group. Their name is 
a riew one to the English LP catalogues, 
and suggests that the quartet is composed 
of present or former members of the Curtis 
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Institute of Music in Philadelphia. But this 
is only my guess. They are a well-matched 
team, vigorous and lively in tone, though 
this quality if effectively curbed in the slow 
movements of the two works, also in the 
Minuet of the D major quartet, which 
flows along in a nicely relaxed manner. 
The first violinist is inclined to overdo the 
more saccharine style of portamento, but 
apart from this I have no reservations about 
either recording or performance. _D.S. 


MOZART. Trio in G major, K.496; 
Trio in B flat major, K.502; Trio 
in E major, K.542; Trio in C 
major, K.548; Trio in G major, 
K.564; Trio in B flat, K.254. 
Nunzio Montanari (piano), Gian- 
nino Carpi (violin), Sante Amadori 
(cello). Trio in E flat, K.498. 
Nunzio Montanari (piano), Gian- 
nino Carpi (viola), Eugenio Brunoni 
(clarinet). Vox PL8493-1/3 (three 
12 in., 1ogs. 4$d.). 

Piano Trios, K .496, 502, 542, 548, 564, 2 
Jambor, Aitay, Starker (3/52). DL Pset- 3 


Clarinet Trio, K.498: 
Kell, Fuchs, Horszowski (8/53) AXTL1011 
and AXTLI1071 


The Trio di Bolzano, their individual 
names being shown in the title, auto-couple 
Mozart’s trios in the order of the Peters 
Edition, which is unchronological. It may 
simplify matters if we start with a table: 

Peters No. 6 = K.254 (1776, Salzburg) 

1 = K.496 (1786, Vienna). 

2 = K.502 (1785, Vienna). 

3 = K.542 (1788, Vienna). 

4 = K.548 (17838, Vienna). 

5 = K.564 (1788, Vienna). 
Vox, in the three records of their set, give 
us respectively No. 1 and the Clarinet Trio ; 
Nos. 2 and 6; and Nos. 3, 4 and 5. Nixa 
give us Nos. 1 and 6 on PLP523 ; Nos. 2 
and 4 on PLP522; and Nos. 3 and 5 on 
PLP521. All very complicated if one is 
after a particular trio, and not simple for 
that matter even if one wants all six. By 
clustering three trios on to their middle 
disc, Vox manage to save a blank side for 
the Clarinet Trio, in a lyrical, pleasant, not 
very keen performance with the violinist of 
the Trio di Bolzano turned viclist, the same 
pianist, and a smooth clarinet-player who 
occasionally lets a suspicion of hoot enter 
his tone. This performance offers room 
for improvement ; meanwhile it can be 
recommended as preferable to the perform- 
ance on Brunswick, coupled with the 
Beethoven Clarinet Trio on AXTLro11, or 
with Kell’s Mozart Clarinet Concerto on 
AXTLy1071. 

Italian Mozart is usually suspect, but 
Bolzano, or Bozen, is by no means whole- 
heartedly Italian, and the style of the 
players, like the place, shows that Austria is 
not too far away. The rhythm is not quite 
as firm and steady as one might like, nor is 
the moulding of the phrases always sharp 
and exact. But the balance is excellent, and 


the general style warm, affectionate and 
musical. 

The Jambor Aitay Starker team have a 
more vigorous and vital approach, and I 
find their performances the more compelling. 
The recording, however, is less round and 
easy than that accorded to the Italian trio, 
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and sometimes a little uncomfortably keen. 
If you were starting on acquisition of the 
trios, I would recommend a choice between 
PL8493-2 and PLP522. The B flat Trio, 
K.502, seems to me the finest of all ; but 
I cannot decide which version I would 
prefer to own. AP. 


MOZART. Quartet in F major for 
Oboe and Strings, K.370. Hans 
Kamesch (oboe), Anton Kamper 
(violin), Erich Weiss (viola), Franz 
Kwarda (’cello). Divertimento 
No. 2 in B flat major, K.Anh.229, 
for Two Clarinets and Bassoon. 
Leopold Wlach (clarinet), Franz 
Bartosek (clarinet), Karl Ochl- 
berger (bassoon). Quartet in D 
major for Flute and _ Strings, 
K.285. Hans Reaznicek (flute), 
Anton Kamper (violin), Erich Weiss 
(viola), Franz Kwarda (’cello). Nixa 
WLP5022 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Kamesch has a wonderfully straight-faced 
tone, and I like his tempi for the Oboe 
Quartet very much indeed. I wish the 
strings had been a little less rough, though : 
the several points in the finale when the 
viola player emerges “ all blood and hair ” 
(as the saying goes) are somewhat dis- 
concerting, and could have been avoided 
by the use of a less obtrusive bowing. The 
Divertimento in B flat, obviously a fill-up, 
is split between the two sides of the disc ; 
but the playing is excellent and the music 
delightful. 

The Flute Quartet is marred by bad 
tape editing, which also gives rise to a 
misleading label. The quartet is in three 
movements: but the label lists only two, 
the second and last called “ Adagio- 
Rondo”: Mozart did, in fact, write 
altacca after the end of the slow movement : 
but he also wrote an empty bar with a 
pause over it. This bar—and the pause 
with it—has been omitted completely from 
this recording, with the result that the 
finale begins just where the silence ought to. 
I think that the players were not responsible 
for this odd practice of rolling two move- 
ments into one, for the same attitude 
towards editing is noticeable at the end of 
the Oboe Quartet, where the last note is 
cut off as with a sharp knife, studio atmos- 
phere disappearing with a violence cal- 
culated to unnerve all but the strongest. 
Much as I like the playing, I would hesitate 
to recommend this disc. DS. 


ONSLOW. Sextet for Piano and Wind 
Instruments, Op. 79. Quintet for 
Wind Instruments, Op. 81. Annie 
d@’Arco (piano), French Wind 
Quintet. London L’Oiseau-Lyre 
OL50049 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

George Onslow was a wealthy and once 
fashionable minor composer of the nine- 
teenth century, and a prolific writer of 
quintets and quartets. Once, while wolf- 
hunting, a stray bullet hit him in the ear, 
and he gracefully retired into convalescence 
to compose his famous Bullet Quintet. The 
works recorded here are typically harmless, 
though not charmless, and belong to that 
category of chamber music which in my 
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opinion should be played but never recorded. 
The wind ensemble is adequate but not 
impeccable (unison passages occasionally 
display poor ensemble) and the pianist 
is rather colourless. Recording and surface 
are satisfactory. DS. 


SCHMIDT. Piano Quintet in G major. 
Joerg Demus (piano), Barylli 
Quartet. Nixa WLP5158 (12 in.. 
36s. 5 

Those tor ‘whom Austrian music in the 
twenties is a gaping void could do no better 
than to acquire this warm, almost affec- 
tionate, performance of Franz Schmidt’s 

Piano Quintet. The recording, as well as 

the playing, is well-nigh faultless, and the 

work itself reflects classical ideals of form 
and tonality, whilst yet retaining a markedly 
original attitude towards harmonic colour. 


The piano part was intended for Paul 
Wittgenstein, and therefore consisted, at the 
outset, of music for left hand alone. Later 
it was arranged by Friedrich Wuhrer for 
two hands, and it is this version that we 
hear on the record. If Richard Strauss 
had ever written a piano quintet, it would 
in all probability have sounded something 
like this amiable, thirty-year-old composi- 
tion: without being great, it falls gratefully 
upon the ears, and shows that Schmidt was 
a genuine craftsman with a characteristic 
flair for the melodies and rhythms of the 
city in which he spent the greater part of 
his life. DS. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. The Well-Tempered Clavier— 
Books I and Il. Rosalyn Tureck 
(piano). Brunswick AXTL1036-41 
(six 12 in., £10 18s. gd.). 

This complete recording of the “ 48” 
by Rosalyn Tureck, long ago announced 
and eagerly awaited by all those who 
heard her play Bach, does not—to indulge 
in a huge understatement—disappoint. It 
is an artistic achievement unique in my 
experience: and it leaves me astounded 
that any human fingers could, on the piano, 
produce in the preludes, and even more in 
the fugues, so transparent a texture. It 
seems to me a kind of miracle. 


The complete independence of the fingers 
is, naturally, what all Bach players strive 
for, and must have : but to be able to applv 
the weight in an inner part as Miss Tureck 
does (often with the greatest delicacy and 
always with perfect clarity) over and over 
again, leaves one delighted and astounded. 
She makes frequent use of the damper 
pedal, and, in the most masterly way, of the 
sustaining pedal. Or am I mistaken ? Her 
variety of touch is so remarkable that one 
cannot be sure just what she does or does 
not do with that potent agent of blurring. 
This pianist’s phrasing is of the most 
exquisitely musical and—in the sense of 
fine feeling for the phrase—aristocratic 
character: and the way in which she 
introduces a new little figure of rapid notes, 
the way she plays the ornaments, left me 
penetrated with delight. I should imagine 
that if Miss Tureck has ever paid any 
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MID-MARCH RELEASES 


BEETHOVEN 


SONATA No, 21 IN C, Opus 53, “WALDSTEIN.” 
SONATA No. 15 IN D, Opus 28, ““ PASTORAL.” 
SONATA No. 25 IN G, Opus 79, ““ ALLA TEDESCA ” 
(Sonatina). 

SONATA No. 26 IN E FLAT, Opus 81A, ‘‘ LES 
ADIEUX.” 

Orazio Frugoni, piano. PL 8650 


BERG 


CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA 
Ivry Gitlis, violin—Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna— 
(William Strickland). 
CHAMBER CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN, PIANO 
AND 13 WIND INSTRUMENTS 
Ivry Gitlis, violin—Charlotte Zelka, piano—Pro Musica 
Wind Instrument Group, Vienna—(Harold Byrns). 

PL 8660 
CIMAROSA 


IL MAESTRO DI CAPELLA (The Conductor) 

(Comic Opera in 1 act). 

Carmelo Maugeri, bass—Orchestra da Camera di 

Milano—(Ennio Gerelli). 

IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO (The Secret 

Marriage) (Overture and Excerpts). 

Elda Ribetti (Carolina)—Amilcare Blafford (Paolino) 

Orchestra da Camera di Milano—(Ennio Gerelli). 
PL 8450 





MENDELSSOHN 

CONCERTO FOR 2 PIANOS AND ORCHESTRA 
IN E 

Orazio Frugoni and Eduard Mrazek, pianos—Pro 
Musica Symphony, Vienna—(Swarowsky). 
CAPRICCIO BRILLANT, Opus 22 

Orazio Frugoni, piano—Pro Musica Symphony, 
Vienna—(Swarowsky). PL 8350 


SOME CHURCH MUSIC ON VOX 


SCARLATTI, Allessandro 

STABAT MATER 
Soloists—Orchestra of the Scuola Veneziana— 
(Ephrikian). PL 7970 


SCHUETZ 


THE SEVEN WORDS OF OUR SAVIOUR 
FIVE CHORAL PIECES 
Soloists—Akademie Kammerchor-—(Grossmann). 
PL 6860 
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how high is hi-fi? 


As high as you like ! Or perhaps we should say 

as high as you are prepared to afford. 

The fact is that high fidelity ranges from the excellent 
to the almost perfect and varies in price from 

30 to 300 guineas. 

How high should you go ? That is a question you must 
decide for yourself but our long and wide experience 

in matters Hi-Fi is at your service to help you to find 
the right equipment at the right price. 


The following list will give you some idea of Hi-Fi prices. 
It is only a selection from a wide range of high-fidelity equip- 
ment that can be heard under side-by-side conditions in our 
showrooms in New Oxford Street. ; 


AMPLIFIERS—Pye PF9I 28 gns. Pre-amplifier PF91A 12 gns. Acoustical Quad Il 40 gns. Matching Quad 
tuner £28. Leak TL/|2 27 gns. Vari-Slope Il 16 gns. Rogers RD Junior with pre-amplifier £25. 
LOUDSPEAKERS—Chassis only : Tannoy |2-in. dual concentric with crossover £27.10.0d. Tannoy 12-in. 
Direct Radiator £12.0.0d. Tannoy |5-in. dual-concentric with crossover £33.10.0d. 

Cabinet loudspeakers : Pamphonic Victor 55 gns. Tannoy |2-in. Corner Direct Radiator 30 gns. Tannoy 12-in. 
Corner dual-concentric 46 gns. Tannoy 15-in. Corner dual-concentric 59 gns. 


MOTORS—Garrard transcription model 301 £25.3.6d. Connoisseur 3-speed (variable) £25.15.6d. Collaro 
transcription model 2000 £13.9.6d. Garrard RC90 auto-changer £22.9.0d. 

PICK-UPS—Leak Dynamic with 2 heads (Diamond Styli) £20.19.9d. Ferranti Ribbon Pick-Up complete £36.6.8d. 
Tannoy Variable Reluctance Turn-over cartridge £9.7.0d. Garrard arm and moulding for Tannoy cartridge £2.6.6d. 


IMHOFS 





Many people are discouraged from buying Hi-Fi equipment 
piecemeal (the only certain way of getting exactly what 

you want) by the resulting hotch-potch of cabinet styles 
or by the lack of any cabinet at all. 


The Imhof Trolleygram and IM units will house whatever 
system of high fidelity equipment you decide to use in 
the most convenient and pleasing manner. 


The Reflexian loudspeaker enclosure is designed to match 
the Trolleygram and to ensure superlative response from the - 
Tannoy 12” Dual Concentric or any speaker unit. 


Trolleygram, without equipment, 25 gns. 
IM Units, various designs, without equipment, 5/6 gns. 


Reflexian, fitted with Tannoy Dual Concentric Unit, 46 gns. 
cabinet only 15 gns. 


Please don’t hesitate to come along and ask our advice on any 
Hi-Fi problems you may have. We shall be only too pleased to 
help and to demonstrate any combinations of equipment. 


We shall be pleased to arrange favourable hire purchase terms. 


Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112-116 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.I. Telephone : Museum 7878 (20 lines) 
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attention to the musicologists she has 
forgotten all about them. Not for her those 
dire warnings about playing Bach on the 
piano. To the piano she goes in intimate 
communion with Bach’s great spirit and, 
clearly seeing to the heart of each piece, 
she plays it as if the clavichord and the 
harpsichord had never been heard of, as if 
Bach had composed the “ 48” for that 
instrument standing there. And she plays 
the music not only with the deepest 
love (and an understanding which must 
be the result of years of intense study) 
but with an intimacy that makes her 
performance a communication from Bach 
to the listener alone. In all this Miss 
Tureck is aided by superlatively good 
recording and surfaces of the highest 
excellence. One can shut one’s eyes and 
believe the player is in the room. , 

This is, I suppose, what they. call in 
America a “ rave” (hideous word) notice : 
but that does not mean to say that I agree 
with Miss Tureck’s conception of each 
piece—although I often began with dis- 
agreement and was eventually won over. 

She plays Prelude 2 (1) in quick tempo, 
as against the moderate tempo fashionable 
to-day, and the Fugue subject staccato. I 
cannot feel it that way, but who is to say 
it is wrong ? One of the loveliest things is 
her treatment of the crotchet melody in 
Prelude 3 (1): you can just hear it below 
and above the rapid patter of the semi- 
quavers. And in Prelude 4 (1) she shows us, 
as often again in the long course of the 
work, her way of playing a phrase in a 
hushed kind of way that is enthralling. 
The Fugue that goes with this C sharp 
minor Prelude is magnificently done, rising 
from these hushed tones to a majestic 
climax. The artist’s power of crescendo 
and diminuendo is another noted feature 
of her playing: not for her the strictly 
terraced dynamics! Prelude 5 (1) is one 
of the many fine example: of this, and 
Prelude 6 (1), in its third section, shows 
Miss Tureck’s wonderful way of bringing 
out an inner part. 

The sublime B flat minor Prelude and 
Fugue (22-1) is played as I have always 
longed to hear it, and the Fugue, with the 
poignant fall she gives to the opening 
notes, has an unforgettable tragic grandeur. 


One wants to comment on every piece, 
but I must now turn for a moment to 
Book 2, which presents the pianist with more 
difficult problems. Here I was enchanted 
with the treatment of the left hand figure of 
repeated notes in Prelude 3 (2) (made to 
sound like the gentle ringing of bells) and 
by the humorous chuckles of the Fugue (for 
there is plenty of humour in this pianist). 
Prelude 7 (2) is a particularly fine example 
of Miss Tureck’s art of putting the emphasis 
on notes the ordinary player would pass 
over evenly. My one disappointment came 
with Prelude and Fugue g (2). I cannot 
feel staccato is right for the Prelude, and the 
magnificent architectural lines of the great 
Fugue (the one Wesley called “ the saints 
in glory ’’) are blurred by soft tone. 

Miss Tureck has no inhibitions about 
“bringing out the subject”? when she 
feels that is an essential feature of the 
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design, as in Fugue 22 (2), where, as she 
plays it, the other parts are subordinated 
to appearances of the subject in its original 
or inverted form. Finally I must mention 
Prelude and Fugue 23 (2) for the beautiful 
way the ornaments are touched in and 
for the glorious and masterly clarity of the 
Fugue, one of the finest in the collection. 
And so here, for the rest must go unsaid, 
on these discs the whole great work, the 
musician’s Bible, lies open before us, 
realised on the intractable piano in a way 
one would never have believed to be 
possible: and in saying that I do not 





ROSALYN TURECK 


Born in America of Russian and Turkish 
descent, Rosalyn Tureck gave her first 
recital at the age of nine. However, she 
was not allowed to become a child prodigy 
and continued her studies, graduating 
from the Julliard School of Music in 1935. 
In this same year she made her début at 
the Carnegie Hall in New York with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene 





Ormandy. 
visited Europe, further visits following in 


It was not until 1947 that she 


1953 and 1954. Although particularly 
associated with Bach, she has made a close 
study of contemporary music, giving the 
first performances of William Schumann’s 
Piano Concerto and David Diamond’s 
Piano Sonata, the latter work being 
specially written and dedicated to her in 


1949. 





forget many other performances of high 
excellence. My only regret is that the high 
price of the set is bound to be a deterrent 
to many who will eagerly wish to possess it. 
Book 1 is contained on the first four 
records, Book 2 on the remainder, and I 
must leave it to readers, who must do so, to 
make their difficult choice of one or two 
discs. The sleeve notes have been very well 
done. I have enjoyed reviewing this 
superlative issue more than anything for 
years and the pleasure and joy it will 
bring to others leaves me in a glow of 
delight. A.R. 
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BACH. Organ Works—Volume I. 
Sonata No. 1 in E flat major; 
Sonata No. 2 in C minor; Sonata 
No. 3 in D minor (Peters, Volume I). 
Fernando Germani (organ). H.M.V. 
CLP 1025 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). Recorded 
at All Souls, Langham Place. 


These days any performance of Bach on 
the organ arouses controversy. Some people, 
I am sure, will welcome this record of three 
Trio-Sonatas played by the great Italian 
organist Germani, and will be glad to hear 
that he is to record all Bach’s organ works 
in the near future. Others will be un- 
enthusiastic about the news, as also about 
this particular record, and I must admit 
that I am in the latter party. Germani 
admirers will have no difficulty in dismissing 
what follows as mere prejudice. 


There seem to me to be two possible ways 
of playing these Trio-Sonatas. You can 
either play them on a baroque organ with 
baroque registration, or you can play them 
on an English organ with single stops 
for each of the three strands of melody ; 
for many years this has been the con- 
ventional way in this country. Personally 
I prefer the former method, though I 
admit the validity of the latter. Germani 
adopts neither. He attempts baroque 
registration on the solid English organ of 
All Souls, Langham Place, London, and 
in my opinion it doesn’t work. The four- 
foots, two-foots, twelfths, etc., on each of the 
manuals merely get in each other’s way, 
while the pedals, with surely an excess of 
16-foot tone, just sound muddy instead of 
clear and sprightly. Germani should either 
have used single stops in the old-fashioned 
way, or insisted on the Festival Hall organ 
(or, better still, one of the baroque organs 
in Holland or Germany). Helmut Walcha 
has shown how entrancing these Bach Trio- 
Sonatas sound on the Schnitger organ at 
Cappel (German Archive 78s of the C 
minor and D minor, but unfortunately no 
longer available). This instrument, which 
presumably dates from about 1700, with its 
low wind pressure and balanced mutation 
stops, can make three equal strands of 
melody sound gay and clear, whereas on 
this new LP they sound foggy and 
monotonous. 


To make matters worse, Germani himself 
sounds below his best, his rhythm at times 
being uneven. For instance, in groups of 
four semiquavers he has a trick of making 
the first and third a fraction shorter than 
the second and fourth—very noticeably 
near the end of the first movement of the 
E flat; at other times there is a lack of 
synchronisation between the two manuals— 
for instance in the last movement of the 
E flat. There is a sameness about the 
registration of all three sonatas, and this 
of course is imposed on the player by his 
decision to be “ baroque” on this par- 
ticular instrument: a play-through of all 
three sonatas on end was to me something 
of an ordeal. 


Germani is a fine organist where 19th 
century music is concerned, but in my view 
much less acceptable in Bach. 

RF. 
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BRAHMS. Sonata in F minor, Op. 5. 
Badura-Skoda (piano). Nixa WLP 
5245 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

J. Katchen (7/50) LK4012 
E. Fischer (10/58) (H)BLP1017 

The young Austrian pianist makes rather 
a brave attempt at the F minor Sonata, and 
is rewarded by a recording that, for four of 
the five movements, is good ; in the finale 
it gets rather shallow and clattery. While 
it cannot in honesty be said that Badura- 
Skoda has the measure of the work, we must 
note his considerable skill in holding 
together the turbulent first movement; a 
good sense of rhythm and a lively bass line 
in the scherzo ; and a passable shot at the 
formidable technical difficulties of the finale. 

But the heart of the sonata is, surely, the 
Andante, which is headed by three lines 
from Sternau that seem like a doggerel 
description of the second act of Tristan. 
This movement is passionate love-music, 
conceived with immense warmth but so 
laid out for the piano that the climax can 
sound thin and awkward, not the over- 
whelming consummation that Brahms 
intends. Both Fischer and Badura-Skoda 
do something less than justice to the music ; 
while Julius Katchen, partly by informing 
us from the opening bars that the emotional 
content temperature is high and likely to 
grow still higher, partly by great skill in 
making awkwardly blended sonorities sound 
well, produces a tremendously exciting 
effect. So he does in all the other move- 
ments, in a record which is likely to remain 
the standard F minor Sonata for some time, 
for it blends emotional understanding, 
intellectual grasp and sheer virtuosity in a 
remarkable way. 

Although this was one of Decca’s earliest 
LPs, the piano tone is excellent (better than 
in the new Nixa), and the background 
hardly more obtrusive than on the modern 
issues. Incidentally it costs rather less than 
the new Nixa. 


DEBUSSY. La Fille aux Cheveux de 
Lin—No. 8 of “ Préludes ”, Book I. 
Masques. Hommage a2 Rameau— 
No. 2 of “ Images ”’, Set I. Minstrels 
—No. 12 of “ Préludes’’, Book I. 
Artur Rubinstein (piano). H.M.V. 
7ER5040 (7 in., 15s. 11d.). 

Rubinstein’s brilliance and attack in 
Masques will delight his many admirers, 
and his command of colour in all these 
pieces is a pleasure to hear. La fille aux 
cheveux de lin is the least successful, not 
because of the playing but from the surface 
noise that was much in evidence on my 
copy, especially round about this piece. 

Listening to such quiet music one wants no 

extraneous noise whatever to distract one. 

But perhaps I was unlucky in my copy and 

I mention it just as a warning to test it 

yourself before purchase. TH. 


HAYDN. Sonata No. 34 in E minor. 
Sonata No. 49 in E flat major. Lili 


Kraus (piano). London Ducretet- 
Thomson ELg3o021 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 


Haydn’s Sonata No. 49 in E flat is 
unquestionably a fine work, well worth 
playing in public. I am not sure that this 
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is true of the E minor, or indeed of the 
great majority of Haydn’s keyboard sonatas. 
They are one and all a joy to play to one’s 
self, which of course is the purpose for which 
they were written, but to the listener they 
can seem rather thin fare. The slow move- 
ment of the E minor is especially tame, and 
I would echo the recent remarks of D.S. in 
these pages to the effect that repeats put in 
by the composer to give the player a chance 
to do better are best left out if the player 
does all right the first time. Repeats 
certainly emphasise the lack of substance 
in this slow movement. Otherwise there is 
little to fault in this disc and much to 
praise. Lili Kraus gives a most stylish 
performance, drawing a clean, thin tone 
from her piano that is elegantly right for 
this music. And she earns a good mark for 
inserting short cadenzas at the pauses in 
the E flat finale, which is what Haydn 
expected people to do. In parts of the 
E minor her dynamics are a touch too 
explosive for my taste, and I am sure Haydn 
would have thought her tempo too fast for 
the last movement of the E flat ; this music 
sounds wholly delightful at the leisurely 
minuet speed for which he asks. But she 
certainly plays the music as though she 
loves it, and the recording of her piano 
tone is admirable. RF. 





CONTINENTAL LPs 


The Decca Record Company have 
recently issued a list of ‘‘ Export LPs ”’, 
which have been available on the Continent 
for some time and which they now intend 
to make available on “ Special Order” 
in this country. 


Of some twenty-eight discs only two are 
classical ; one, the Mozart Violin and Piano 
Sonatas reviewed last month (page 400), 
and the Third Symphony of Rosenberg. 
It is hoped to publish a review of this disc 
in due course. 

The remaining discs are mainly popular 
Continental items which will be of great 
interest to those interested in this type of 
music. 





LISZT. Funérailles—No. 7 of ‘ Har- 
monies Poétiques et Religieuses ” 
Valse oubliée No. 1. Sonetto del 
Petrarca No. 104. Rakoczy March 
(arr. Horowitz). Vladimir Horowitz 
(piano). H.M.V. BLP1048 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

These four pieces are played in the 
expectedly brilliant Horowitz way, and I 
much enjoyed them. Funérailles October 
1849, to give it its full title, is a magnificent 
work written to commemorate the death of 
three Hungarian officers in the same rising 
that formed the background to Christopher 
Fry’s recent play, ‘‘ The Darkness in 
Light enough ”’. Horowitz does not seem to 
me to phrase the lagrimoso second subject 
with sufficient sensitivity, and he has a 
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curious way of playing the climactic note of 
a phrase more quietly than those on either 
side of it. But he fully conveys the grandeur 
and excitement of this splendid piece. There 
are one or two fluffs in the Valse oubliée, but 
generally speaking the more difficult the 
music the more astonishing his accuracy. 
Horowitz is not of course a musical purist. 
He spreads the right-hand thirds in the 
Petrarch Sonnet, though they are not 
marked arpeggiando in my copy, and else- 
where seems to wish that Liszt’s music 
could be made a bit more difficult. He puts 
in a few bars of his own at the climax of 
Funérailles, and his arrangement of the 
Rakoczy March makes Liszt’s seem like 
Grade V stuff. The label implies that this 
last piece is Horowitz’s arrangement of 
Liszt’s arrangement, but this does not 
seem to be the case. It has no easily notice- 
able relationship with Liszt’s 15th 
Hungarian Rhapsody, based on the same 
tune (which, in its original form, is earlier 
than Berlioz’s March), and no connection 
whatever with Liszt’s much later piano 
arrangement taken from his own orchestra] 
version. The state of mental fog induced 
by these facts will not be lessened by the 
discovery that yet another dish-up of the 
tune exists, and I do not think it should 
have been included in what purports to be 
a Liszt record. 


However, this is a very dashing arrange- 
ment, immensely difficult and played with 
tremendous brio. The recording is rather 
hard and metallic, and in Funérailles there 
is a great deal of distortion at the 
thunderous climax, followed on my copy 
by rather a lot of surface noise under the 
quiet music that ends the piece. But with 
such dazzling playing small failings like 
these are soon forgotten. R.F. 


LISZT. Consolation No.1 . La Lugubre 
Gondola No. 2. Bénédiction de 
Dieu dans la Solitude. 

SCHUMANN. Humoreske, Op. 20. 
Jean-Michael Damase (piano). Lon- 
don International TWV91041 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This is a refreshing choice of repertoire. 
Only the first of the Consolations (Peter 
Katin played the whole set on Decca 
LXT2877) and the Humoresque (Jeorg 
Demus on Nixa WLP5264) have appeared 
before on LP. The present recording of La 
lugubra gondola, No. 2, is the first ever to 
be made of this piece. 

I wish it was possible to say that Jean- 
Michael Damase’s fulfilment of this difficult 
programme was equal to his intentions, but, 
alas, it is not so. 


Schumann’s Humoreske is rarely heard in 
the concert hall because it is bound to be 
ineffective as a recital piece. It is neither 
a theme with variations, nor a rondo, but 
something of each: and its five movements 
need to be played with great artistic 
judgment if they are to hold the attention. 
Schumann composed the work “ writing 
and laughing and crying all at once. . 
I scarcely ever scratch out a note... I 
feel as if I could go playing straight on 
without ever coming to an end”. At this 
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Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by 


Sir Adrian Boult 
LXT 5015 
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Lisa Della Casa (Soprano) 
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Janine Micheau, 
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with The Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Théatre National de L’Opera, Paris 
conducted by Alberto Erede 
LXT 5021 
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time Schumann composed at the piano, a 
dangerous habit when engaged on a work 
in that medium, and the MHumoreske is 
really a lengthy improvisation, effective 
only when played in a room, and with 
Schumann’s account of it well in mind. 


Mr. Damase plays the poetical opening 
section in a lumpy kind of way and with 
poor shaping of the phrases, but shows 
himself a neat fingered pianist in the 
delightful quick movement that follows, 
though he does not give enough weight to 
the theme in the bass in the middle section 
of it. I cannot believe that Schumann 
meant the part marked “inner voice”’, 
and placed on a bass stave between the 
treble and bass parts, was meant to be 
played. It is there, as Emil Sauer says in 
the Peters edition, to show clearly the shape 
of the melody concealed in the treble part 
above. Mr. Damase, however, plays this 
inner voice. The reflective and quick 
sections of the next movement are quite 
well done, but the coda, with its odd refer- 
ence to the Arabesque, again lacks poetry. 
With piano tone that is barely adequate, and 
a noisy surface, this side is a disappointment. 


The pianist has chosen the less remarkable 
of the two pieces called The funeral gondola 
—which belong to the austere group Liszt 
composed towards the end of his life—but 
it is good to have a recording of this 
extraordinary music—so different to the 
popular conception of the composer’s works. 
Mr. Damase plays the piece with under- 
standing ; but what led him to halve the 
note values of the recitative-like ending ? 
The last note—which should be held much 
longer—has scarcely died away before the 
Bénédiction de Dieu dans la solitude starts. In 
this lovely piece Mr. Damase gives us his 
best playing ; it is impassioned and deeply 
felt and the piano tone seems improved. 

The moral of all this seems to be that no 
one was at hand to suggest the re-doing of 
the material on the rest of the disc. That 
would have made all the difference. A.R. 


P.S. Since writing this review I have heard 
Joerg Demus’s record of the Humoresque 
(with Schumann’s Sonata in G minor on 
the reverse). Mr. Demus gives a wholly 
delightful account of the work, full of 
poetry and humour. He misses nothing, 
and the recording is very good. 


MOZART. Piano Works—Volume IV. 
Sonata in B flat major, K.333. 
Twelve Variations in E flat major, 
K.353. Fantasy in C minor, K.475. 
Sonata in C minor, K.457. Walter 
Gieseking (piano). Columbia 
33CX1220 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Strangely enough, these two sonatas 
have, until now, been absent from the LP 
catalogues, though in what—in some 
respects—were the good old days of 
78 r.p.m., we had fine Lili Kraus perform- 
ances of both works, as well as Gieseking’s 
of the CG minor Fantasy and Sonata. 
Anyone who owns the 78s would do well 
to stick to them, for these new versions 
have as little to recommend, them as the 
previous “ volumes ”’ in Columbia’s Com- 
plete Piano Works of Mozart series. 
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The rich, turbulent polyptych of K.475 
plus 457 is one of Gieseking’s regular 
concert pieces, so it is difficult to account 
for the feeling that he does not play as if 
the music were a part of him. But the 
feeling is inescapable. There is a sort of 
stickiness about the D major section of the 
Fantasia, and a hesitation, each time, 
before the demi-semiquavers which becomes 
unceasingly obtrusive. The first movement 
of the sonata proper is the most successful 
part, and once again we note Gieseking’s 
extraordinary fidelity to the text; he will 
clip off a note before a rest just as it is 
marked, even where the natural, the 
almost inevitable, thing would be to let it 
sing a moment longer than the score 
indicates. 

The E flat Adagio has that strange 
coolness which results from the pianist’s 
abstinence from the sustaining pedal. 
There are some rather pointless little 
hurryings which break up the rhythm and 
which would probably become trying after 
repeated hearing. The tempestuous finale, 
molto allegro, is taken more slowly, but 
more regularly, than by Lili Kraus. The 
recording is none too good, at any rate on 
this copy, because, despite pleasant piano 
tone, we have in addition a sort of subdued 
whirring at the start of the disc, and 
surface which gets steadily worse. 

The performance of the B flat sonata 
K.333 (K.E. 315c) offers a sparkling and 
attractive first movement, but after that 
becomes dull, and again there is trouble 
from the surface. K.353 (K.E. 300f) is 
one of the four sets of variations Mozart 
wrote in Paris; two of the others are 
already available (“‘ Ah, vous dirai-je, 
Maman ?” on Decca C16040, very well 
played by Dorothea Braus, and “ Je suis 
Lindor ”, backing the D major Concerto, 
K.451, on Nixa CLP1405, played by 
Arthur Balsam). The theme of the twelve 
variations under review is “ La_ belle 
Francoise ’’, a song which was probably 
composed by Jean de La Borde, a pupil of 
Rameau’s who died on the guillotine. The 
variations are not brilliant concert ones, 
like those on “ Je suis Lindor”’, but they 
are perhaps worth an occasional hearing. 

And perhaps it is worth mentioning 
here that in America this series (which was 
released, all eleven discs, at one go) is 
accompanied by a booklet written by the 
English critic, William Glock. This would 
be a valuable thing to have over here. 


A.P. 


PIET KEE ORGAN RECITAL Prelude 
and Fugue in F sharp minor 
(Buxtehude). Two Variations on 
Psalm 116 (van Noordt). Toccata in 
A minor (Sweelinck). Prelude in 
D minor, Op. 65 (Reger). Qui 
tollis peccata mundi (Couperin). 
Chaconne (Distler). Piet Kee 
(organ). H.M.V. DLP1053 (10 in., 
24s. 64d.). Recital on the Baroque 
Organ of St. Laurens Church, Alkmaar. 

This record was originally issued as 

** Recital of Baroque Organ Music ”’, but 

the presence on it of two pieces by twentieth 
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century composers caused a revision of the 
label, which now reads ‘ Baroque Organ 
Recital”. At the same time the keys of the 
Sweelinck and Reger pieces were corrected 
to those given above. Copies with both 
labels are on the market. 

The organist, whose name is new to me, 
presumably included the Reger and Distler 
pieces to show that modern music can be 
played on a baroque organ—not that there 
is anything very modern in style about 
either of these pleasant works. The Distler 
Chaconne is particularly effective and it 
goes without saying that the early pieces 
sound delightful on this instrument ; those 
by the two 17th century Dutchmen, 
Sweelinck and van Noordt, are especially 
attractive. The organ has just that clarity 
and sprightliness that would so admirably 
suit the Bach Trio-sonatas reviewed else- 
where in this issue. The organist plays 
cleanly and rhythmically, and the recording 
is excellent. Recommended. R.F. 


SCHUMANN. Kreisleriana, Op. 16. 
Kinderscenen, Op. 15. Adelina de 
Lara (piano). Apollo AdLP4 (12 in., 
428.). 

Kinderscenen : 
A. Ferber | (S(52) LM4544 
W. Gieseking 6/53) 33C1014 
V. Horowitz 
C. Curzon 


Kretsleriana : 
J. Demus 


(11/53) (H)ALP1069 
(7/54) LXT2933 


(1/55) WLP5142 


SCHUMANN. Fantasie in C, Op. 17. 
Drei Romanzen, Op. 28. Adelina 
de Lara (piano). Apollo AdLP6 
(12 in., 42s.). 

Fantasie : 
R. Weisz ne LM4539 
G. Scherzer (3/54) PMD1010 
C. Curzon (7/54) LXT2983 
(12/54) (H)CLP1017 


B. Moiseiwitsch 
A. Brailowsky (12/54) (H)ALP1168 


J. Demus (1/55) WLP5157 

Miss de Lara’s assumption of the grand 
manner, in the C major Fantasie, is rather 
convincing. Her Schumann playing, like 
Cortot’s, should serve to remind many a 
young player that a very firm bass is an 
essential item of his equipment. There is 
terrific vitality in the left-hand figures of 
the Fantasie—never merely a tune in the 
right hand with decorative flutterings 
beneath it. The March takes the player out 
of her technical depth, and is all over the 
place. The Opus 28 Romances are new to 
the LP Catalogue (barring just No. 2, 
included in one of Kathleen Long’s recital, 
and also on the reverse of the Demus 
Kreisleriana). The same No. 2 is the most 
successful of the three here. 

Miss de Lara’s no-nonsense approach, 
her insistence on letting Schumann’s music 
speak for itself, is very apparent in the 
Kreisleriana. The Kinderscenen are played 
with appreciation of their variety and 
evocative power. 

In all of this there is something to be 
learnt ; and anyone studying Schumann’s 
piano music would be well advised to hear 
Miss de Lara play it. On the ordinary 
commercial, competitive level, however, 
there are versions more attractive, and 
better recorded (though the Apollo discs 
are perfectly clear, it should be said, 
and these two latest issues represent an 
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improvement in richness of tone). Briefly : 
for the Fantasie the choice is between Demus, 
powerful and fervent, very well recorded, 
and Curzon, a sensitive, imaginative, 
probing performance, rather shallow in 
recorded tone (respective couplings : Fantasie- 
stiicke, Op. 12, and Kinderscenen). For the 
Kreisleriana only Demus is available, but it 
is very fine (coupling: the F sharp major 
Romance and the Toccata). The Kinderscenen 
can be enjoyed in Gieseking’s model per- 
formance, or in Horowitz’s magical one 
(couplings: Debussy’s Children’s Corner Suite 
and seven Chopin mazurkas), while those 
who buy the Curzon Fantasie will thereby 
acquire a very poetic, though none too 
brightly recorded, Kinderscenen. A.P. 


SPAGNOLO PIANO RECITAL. Sonata 
in C major (Longo 5, Kirkpatrick 
406) (Scarlatti). Sonata in F major 
(Longo 30, Kirkpatrick 82) (Scarlatti). 
Adagio (Marcello). Preludes Nos. 8 
and g (Mompou). Pastoral (Rod- 
rigo). Two Preludes (Margola). 
Paolo Spagnolo (piano). Decca 
LW5142 (10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

In recent years Decca have generally 
drawn up their vocal “recital” pro- 
grammes with a sense of fitness, and so 
complaints about miscellaneous collections 
of incompatible arias or songs have been 
few. But in the piano field, lately, we seem 
to have been reverting to the bad old days. 
Look at the list above. The only reason 
for such a collection would be bewitching 
performances of every single item it con- 
tained. In any other event 78 (or non- 
extended 45) is the appropriate format. 

The Scarlatti sonatas are both fiery ones. 
Ralph Kirkpatrick describes the earlier of 
the two, the F major, as a “ brilliant 
harpsichord approximation of the string 
orchestra ”’, while in the C major he seems 
to hear “ the squealing wind instruments 
of a marching band punctuated by two 
trumpets and timpani’”’. Spagnolo gives a 
fiery, fierce performance, not ideally clear 
in articulation. It was a pity to separate 
the C major from its twin, K.407 (juxtaposed 
in the manuscript and in Longo as well as 
by Mr. Kirkpatrick), which goes with it 
in style and has some extraordinarily 
piquant and penetrating harmonies. 

The Marcello Adagio, a single-line tune 
in the right hand played against chords 
in the left, sounds exactly like what it is, 
a transcription—of the slow movement of 
Marcello’s CG minor oboe concerto (by 
whom transcribed the label does not say, 
but perhaps the sleeve will). 

I recommend the new Grove article on 
Mompou as one of the oddest by-products 
of musical criticism in our time. Its 
author is moved to evoke the little Christmas 
plays written by Thornton Wilder, the 
golden age of the Elizabethan virginalists, 
Galuppi, “the lovely lines of Enoch 
Soames (!) ” (which are quoted), Debussy, 
a Japanese etching in the Hokusai style, 
and a passage of Sir Thomas Browne. 
Even then, we have not done, but are also 
referred to “the quaint, primitive sunlit 
world that we discover in the ancient 
miniatures of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries or in the chronicles describing the 
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lives of Pedro the Ceremonious or Martin 
the Humane among their Aragonese and 
Catalan subjects ’’, and to “ profane gardens 
thronged with fair maidens’. What, you 
ask, has all this to do with music? Ask 
the editor of Grove. I mention it because 
the two Preludes here recorded are the 
first specimens of Mompou’s music to find 
their way on to LP in this country, and 
because from them you would gain little 
idea that Mompou was a composer of such 
diversity and charm—though Enoch 
Soames’s “ pale tunes irresolute ” describes 
them fairly enough. The other pieces are 
uninteresting. Spagnolo’s performance is 
in no way outstanding, although the 
recording he receives is clear and faithful, 
and the surface silent. ~ 


HOMAGE TO FRITZ KREISLER. 
Liebesleid ; Liebesfreud ; 
Pol:chinelle-Serenade ; Schin 
Rosmarin ; Caprice Viennois, 
Op. 2; Tambourin Chinois, Op. 3; 
La gitana; Rondino on a theme of 
Beethoven (Kreisler) ; Praeludium 
and Allegro (Pugnani, arr. Kreisler) ; 
La chasse (Cartier, arr. Kreisler) ; 
Minuet in G (Paderewski) ; Caprice 
in E flat; Caprice in A minor 
(Wieniawski) ; Danse Espagnole 
(Granados) ; Variations on a theme 
by Corelli (Tartini). Alfredo 
Campoli (violin), Eric Gritton 
(piano). Decca LXT5012 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Here is something wonderful and unique : 
a recorded tribute, in music, to a great 
violinist on his eightieth birthday; a 
tribute from a violinist who (although 
Kreisler’s junior by about thirty years) is 
surely one of the very few who has so keen 
and sympathetic an insight into the master’s 
style. Campoli has here excelled himself. 
He has chosen fifteen pieces associated in 
one way or another with the name of 
Fritz Kreisler, and he plays them for us 
with that moving merger of subtlety, 
brilliance and charm that makes this music 
what it is. His pianist, Eric Gritton, enters 
into the spirit of the recording with equal 
enthusiasm and devotion. The result is a 
disc of rare beauty ; one that should on no 
account be missed by lovers of Kreisler’s 
creative gifts, or by admirers of fine fiddle- 
playing. Decca’s excellent recording and 
surface are an added joy. 

The items chosen by Campoli range over 
the principal fields of Kreisler’s activity as 
composer and arranger. There are five of 
his original compositions: Caprice Viennois, 
Tambourin Chinois, Rondino on a theme of 
Beethoven, Polichinelle-Serenade, and La gitana. 
The series of classical masterpieces, which 
constitute free arrangements of authentic 
compositions, is represented by the two 
Caprices by the Russian violinist-composer 
Wieniawski. Kreisler’s _ transcriptions, 
mostly (though not exclusively) of more 
modern composers than those in the series 
just mentioned, are represented by the 
Danse Espagnole of Granados and 
Paderewski’s Minuet in G. 

These pieces are part of the legitimate 
working domain of a violinist-composer. 
As a virtuoso, he is entitled to arrange violin 
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music of the past in order to add interest 
and lustre to his own repertoire, just as he 
is expected to bring contemporary works 
within the fascinating bounds of four strings, 
and so make these works available to a 
wider public than might otherwise be 
possible. But Kreisler has done more than 
this: he has bridged the gulf between 
composing and arranging, by writing a 
whole series of delightful pseudo-imitations 
of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
masters. 

In case the term pseudo-imitation seems 
tautological it might be as well to explain 
that Kreisler’s aim was not merely that of 
pastiche. It does not require great genius 
to turn out a few hundred bars of paste 
Pugnani: but it does require genius of the 
highest order to write something “in the 
style of Pugnani ”’, play it up and down the 
concert-halls of Europe and America for a 
quarter of a century, and playfully yet 
successfully deceive the entire world of 
musical criticism. The truth came out in 
1935, when Olin Downes, then music 
critic of The New York Times, asked Kreisler 
where the originals of Pugnani, Tartini, 
Cartier and a dozen other pieces could be 
found. Kreisler, then in Venice, cabled 
back to Downes: ‘“‘ The entire series 
labelled ‘ classical manuscripts’ are my 
original compositions with the sole excep- 
tion of the first eight bars from the Couperin 
Chanson Louis XIII, taken from a 
traditional melody. Necessity forced this 
course on me thirty years ago when I was 
desirous of enlarging my programmes. I 
found it expedient and tactless to repeat 
my name endlessly on the programmes ”’. 

The critics, whose lack of knowledge of 
baroque and rococo music had thereby been 
thoroughly exposed, were immediately up 
in arms. A_ particularly acrimonious 
exchange of letters between Kreisler and 
Ernest Newman was printed in The Sunday 
Times. Yet it was Kreisler who won. His 
light-hearted fraud had been partly inspired 
by his own modesty—a quality not often 
found in critics—and the result of it all 
has given pleasure to violinists and audiences 
alike throughout the entire world. More 
than this, it has acted as a point of departure 
for more than one musicologist. Marc 
Pincherle, the eminent Vivaldi scholar, 
admits that he was first fired with enthusiasm 
for Vivaldi by Kreisler’s performance of a 
Concerto in C major, which later turned out 
to be as genuine Kreisler as the famous 
Praeludium avd Allegro which Campoli 
plays so magnificently on this disc. 


THE FLUTE, Vol. 1. Fantaisie sur 
- “(Carnaval de Venise” (Genin). 
Fernand Marseau (flute). 

THE CLARINET, Vol. 4. Mouvement 
perpetuel (Ries) ; Trépak et Danse 
des mirlitons (Tchaikovsky) ; 
Printemps (Durand). Sextuor de 
Clarinettes de Paris. Decca LX3138 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The flute is not easy to demonstrate with 

a self-coloured ensemble ; its tessitura lies 

too high. I have always been fascinated by 

an entry, in a publisher’s catalogue, of the 

Hallelujah chorus from Messiah arranged for 
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SOUND ADVICE ON “HIGH FIDELITY” 





Are you considering whether to improve or replace 
your record reproducing equipment ? If so, we can help 
you and are glad to do so—provided that you will let us ! 
This may seem a surprising reservation, yet among the 
countless enquiries we receive each week there are many 
which merely request us to “‘ forward all our catalogues 
of gramophone equipment’. In such a case there is 
little we can do to help. We know only too well that, 
if we merely send all available leaflets, the result will be 
hopeless confusion in the mind of the recipient. Such a 
person, by giving us no indication as to the standard he 
is aiming at, the approximate total he is prepared to spend, 
the size of his room, the type of music in which he is 
mainly interested and the amount of noise he can indulge 
in without courting trouble from family or neighbours, 
makes it impossible for us to place our specialised know- 
ledge and experience at his service. 


At the same time, even our ideal correspondent is at 
a grave disadvantage compared with those who are able 
to call at Astra House in order to discuss their problems 
and to listen. Especially to listen! Personal taste is an 
all-important factor governing the choice of a loud- 
speaker system, in particular, to an ¢xtent which may 
well dismay those who approach the subject from too 
purely scientific an angle. What is the use of telling a 
highly musical listener that the response curve of a certain 
loudspeaker is a joy to behold, when his ears clearly tell 
him that ‘‘ any resemblance between the resultant sound 
and real music is purely coincidental’? ? The real object 
of so-called High Fidelity is not scientific truth but aural 
pleasure. Not our pleasure, but yours, and who but 
yourself can be the judge of that ? 


+ 


Yet, at Astra House, it is not a case of “‘ the customer 
is always right”, for we do not encourage ill-founded 
prejudices, nor do we necessarily bow to the advice, 
however well-meaning, of the frequently encountered 
“ friend who knows all about these things”. What we 
do believe is that ‘‘ the customer’s ears ar ealways right”, 
so long as they are given a chance to listen to combina- 
tions of really first-class motors, pick-ups, amplifiers, 
radio units and loudspeakers. In our showrooms you 
will find the best that money can buy and, more important 
still, the best that your money will buy. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 





Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exch 
records of good music 


Astra House 
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John Hollingsworth 


AND THE 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, COVENT GARDEN 
“Sigurd Jorsalfar ’”’ — Suite — Grieg ; 


Two Elegaic Melodies : 
Heart wounds; The Last Spring — Grieg 


“Hansel and Gretel””—Suite— Humperdinck - - - PMC1010 


Walter Susskind 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


“ A Night on the Bare Mountain ” — Fantasia ; 
“ Sorotchinska Fair ’”’ — Introduction, Act I; Gopak, Act ILI; 
Intermezzo in B minor; 
“ Khovantschina ’”— Introduction, Act I; Dance of the Persian 
Slaves, Act IV; Entr’acte, Act IV; 
Scherzo in B flat; 
Turkish March—“The Capture of Kars” —Moussorgsky - PMC1018 


Warwick Braithwaite 
and the ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, COVENT GARDEN 


Soirées Musicales, Op. 9 (1st Suite after Rossini) — Britten ; 
Matinées Musicales, Op. 24 (2nd Suite after Rossini) — Britten 


PMD1020 
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for small rooms... 


The World’s finest 


7-WATT 
LOUDSPEAKER 


GOODMANS AXIOM 102 Loudspeaker is the ideal low- 
powered single unit for the smaller domestic High Fidelity 
installations. It provides a wide angle of coverage at high 
frequencies with a power handling capacity of 7 watts. 
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POST THE COUPON NOW for full details of the Axiom 102 and 
our other High Fidelity Loudspeakers, crossover systems and bass 


reflex chambers. 
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two flutes (unaccompanied) ; but I have a 
sneaking suspicion that, after all, the 
original might be preferable. Perhaps 
Decca have in the event chosen wi ely ;_ if 
Genin’s variations on Benedict’s The Carnival 
of Venice are calculated to keep the pianist 
awake all night after a session slowly going 
OOM-pah-di-dee-da-da they are also cal- 
culated to frighten the very life out of a 
flautist—unless he should happen to have 
the incredible virtuosity of Marseau, 
principle flute of the Paris National Opera. 
His fantastic arpeggios and double-tonguing 
will indubitably hold other flautists spell- 
bound. 

The music is, however, thin—to say the 
least ; and a better bet for general enjoy- 
ment may be the Paris Clarinet Sextet on 
the reverse. They play, as_ before, 
miraculously ; and with the advantage of 
extremely good arrangements. Ries’s 
Mouvement Perpetuel does duty often enough 
as a violin teaching piece—but it sounds so 
much more fun this way. Of the Casse- 
neisette numbers Trépak comes off much the 
better ; the Danse des mirlitons is altogether 
too fast, and the arrangement often misses 
the basic rhythmic effect. Durand’s Prin- 
temps sets out to explore the poetic, rather 
than the virtuosic qualities of the combina- 
tion, and in doing so provides a good foil 
to the other pieces on the disc. 
“Throughout the recording is good ; 
clearly whoever is planning this series is 
enjoying himself very much. M.M. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. St. Matthew Passion. William 
Ravelli (bass), Karl Erb (tenor), Jo 
Vincent (soprano), Ilona Durigo 
(contralto), Louis van Tulder (tenor), 
Herman Schey (bass). Boys’ Choir 
“ Zanghurst”’, Amsterdam “ Toon- 
kunst” Choir, Concertgebouw 
Orchestra conducted by Willem 
Mengelberg. Philips ABL3035-8 
(four 12 in., 145s. 10d.). Recorded on 
Palm Sunday, 1939, in the Concert- 
gebouw, Amsterdam. 


Vienna Chamber Orch., G 





(6/54) PL8283-1/3 
Vienna S.O., Scherchen (6/54) WLP6401-1/4 


Mengelberg’s performances of Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion were famous, and it is most 
interesting to have a recording of one of 
these made in the Concertgebouw, 
Amsterdam, in 1939. From the point of 
view of reproduction the disadvantages are 
many. The chorus rise and sit down all too 
audibly, the orchestral bass (unless I am 
mistaken) has been boosted up to an 
unnatural extent, with results that seriously 
affect a proper balance, and there is often a 
strange roar of sound in the continuo part 
accompanying the recitative portions. 

The record labels merely state the 
progress of the work from one aria, a 
recitative, or chorus, to the last one on the 
particular side and give no indication of 
many cuts which were standard in Mengel- 
berg’s rerformance. Thus we go from “‘ Eb- 
arme dich, mein Gott ” (No. 47) to No. 54: 
and there is a disturbing cut in the Evan- 
gelist’s recitative, the passage about the 
visit of the Maries to the tomb, and the 
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chorus following, straight on to the 
** farewell ” of the four soloists. 

All the bass arias are cut except the 
arioso, *‘’*Twas in the cool of eventide ”’, 
and a number of others also. The pure 
toned singing of Jo Vincent, the fine work 
of the contralto, Ilona Durigo, and Karl 
Erb’s Evangelist (he sang later in the 
H.M.V. recording) are outstanding. 
William Ravelli, the Christus, phrases 
badly and is too sentimental for my taste 
and I did not at all care for the emotional 
style of Louis van Tulder, who sings what 
tenor arias are left to him. Rehfuss and 
Munteneau (Nixa) surpass them easily. 
The great merit of the recording, in fact, 
lies in the chorus work, which is extremely 
fine. 

Mengelberg takes a very dramatic view 
of the score and the cries of “* Let Him be 
crucified’? are really malevolent and 
violent, as they are not in either of the 
recordings listed above, even in the Nixa 
version. 

The great conductor indulges in 
ritardandos that will not find favour to-day. 
The most extreme example is the alto aria, 
Buss und Reu (No. 10), in which the rhythm 
is pulled out of shape and there, are too 
many ritards at the end of the chorales. 
With all its disadvantages, which makes 
comparison with the Nixa and Vox versions 
valueless, I think it was worth while putting 
this issue on the market, if only for the 
superb choral singing that Mengelberg 
secures. I understand that a leaflet is to 
be issued with the German-English text. 

A.R. 


BACH. Cantata No. 210, “ Wedding 
Cantata ”. Magda Laszlo (soprano), 
Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. Nixa WLP5138 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

O holder Tag is a glorious work of Bach’s 
maturity, and eminently worthy to be put 
on record. But not at this pitch. It is 
obviously essential either to adopt the lower 
of the two main pitches used in eighteenth 
century Germany, or to find a soprano who 
can sing the part in accordance with 
twentieth century standards of pitch. 
Laszlo is unable to succeed in the latter 
alternative, and pinches her top notes in a 
rather regrettable manner. Doubtless 
mindful of the strain being put on her, she 
is more lax than she should be in her 
intonation and_ phrasing. 

The orchestra, under Scherchen, does 
very well, and the harpsichord player is 
imaginative though discreet. Nevertheless 
I do not recommend this disc. D.S. 





SCOTTISH CONFERENCE 
The Third Annual Weekend Conference 
of the Scottish Group of the National 
Federation of Gramophone Societies will 
be held at Bridge of ‘Allan, Stirlingshire, 
on 23-24 April. The speakers will be 
Mr. Alec Robertson, Mr. Ian Whyte, the 
Conductor of the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra, 
and Mr. R. Broomfield Robertson, Fife 
County Music Organiser. Particulars may 
be obtained from Miss J. D. Ramsay, 

18 Balsusney Road, Kirkcaldy, Fife. 
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GABRIELI, ANDREA. Motet and Missa 
“Pater Peccavi’’. Christmas 
Motet “Angelus ad Pastores’’. 
Chorus of the Capella di Treviso 
directed by Giovanni d’Alessi. Vox 
PL8370 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The only way in which to hear this disc 
in any comfort is to put it on and go into 
an adjacent room, leaving the door just 
open. Otherwise the consistently loud 
singing becomes unendurable. This is a 
pity, because the idea of giving us the 
companion Motet to the Mass is an 
excellent one. Italian choirs rarely exhibit 
acquaintance with any gradation of tone 
between double forte and double piano but, 
as indeed this very choir has shown, they 
can sing better than this and have been 
better recorded. 

Gabrieli’s treatment of the words “et, 
homo factus, est”, in the Credo—with 
pauses where I have put commas—is the 
most striking thing in the Mass and this, at 
least, emerges with somethi:g of its true 
nature on the disc. For in the rest the 
conductor, choir and engineers should be 
compelled to sing ‘‘ Andrea Gabrieli, 
peccavimus ” one hundred times. A.R. 


DEBUSSY. Le Martyre de Saint- 
Sébastien. Claudine Collart 
(soprano), Janine Collard (mezzo- 


soprano), Christiane Gayraud 
(mezzo - soprano), André Falcon 
(speaker). Chorus of the Radio- 


diffusion and Télévision Frangaise, 
Orchestre du Théitre des Champs- 
Elysées conducted by D. E. Inghel- 
brecht. London Ducretet-Thomson 
DTLg3040-1 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 
Yeend, Oklahoma Choir and S.O., Alessandro 
(142) ALX100 

The closing moments of side 2 made such 
moaning, fluctuating noises that I feared 
my machine must have gone wrong. Another 
machine returned the same verdict. I am 
forced to conclude that there is a defect in 
the recording, at least of the copy I had for 
review. Otherwise the engineering seems 
perfectly passable and the performance, 
musically—much is spoken—not without 
merit, though neither of the sopranos, 
known to us in Offenbach and Berlioz, 
respectively, is more than what I would call 
a competent French singer, and one from 
the modern Paris school of singing at that. 
The handling of the orchestra is exy ert, 
without sounding to me inspired. 

But inspiration is just the crux of the 
problem. Someone like Alec Robertson, 
much more knowledgeable than I am in 
the degrees of saintliness, would probably 
be able to explain why, to a laic mind such 
as mine, every mention of Saint Joan makes 
the spirit rise, while any mention of poor 
Saint Sebastian, whether as opera, play, 
ballet or watering-place, sends my heart 
into my boots. I cannot pronounce on 
D’Annunzio’s original play. But whereas 
Claudel’s Joan at the Stake (or, as one of our 
leading national papers put it, “at the 
butcher’s ”) deeply stirred me, I found this 
mystery play something of a whimsy drug 
on the market. 
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It may be, as the new Grove confirms, 
that in the year 1911 Debussy was a tired 
man and that though there is much 
experiment in this incidental music (of 
great interest, of course, to Debussy students) 
the total effect is somewhat lugubrious. 

Perhaps it all depends on whether or not 
you are caught up in the speechifying. 
André Falcon seems to me to use too much 
of what is sometimes called la voix psalmodiante, 
ringing with a bogus sincerity. But after all, 
he is not responsible for the words which 
seem tiresomely luscious and explosive in 
the way translated Italian so often is (Italian 
being such a naturally beautiful language 
that everything, from a prayer to a tooth- 
paste advertisement, becomes automatically 
“beautiful”? : which is not all gain). 

I would not buy this in the dark. You 
may like so much of its pallid, otherworldly 
complexion that you will fall in love with it 
and accept it, warts and all. But it wants 
hearing through, especially side 2, before 
buying. P.H.W. 


GRIEG. Efteraarsstormen. Langs ei 
aa. Mens jeg Venter. Fyremal. 
Kirsten Flagstad (soprano), Gerald 
Moore (piano). H.M.V. 7EB6007 
(7 in., 10s. 74d.). 

Four fine songs sung by the great Nor- 
wegian in splendid voice. Remembering 
how Eidé Norena sang Grieg, I am some- 
times inclined to wonder if Mme. Flagstad 
is not a trifle too big and buoyant-sounding, 
but it really depends on the song. The 
last one Fyremal means The Goal, and there 
is in it a sustained and repeated cry which 
sounds uncommonly like ‘‘ Shoot, man, 
shoot!” which conjures a picture of the 
great diva on the touchline! It is not a 
song which greatly excites. The first one, 
Autumn storms, is Schumannesque, though 
still very typical Grieg. Number three is 
faintly Brahmsian and suggests splendid 
tramps over the heather or whatever. 
Both these “ outdoor-girl” songs are 
splendidly given. For me the gem of the 
collection is the second one, Along the river, 
with its haunting echo effects. How can a 
song writer as wonderfully gifted as Grieg 
have ever come to be held in contempt, of 
all emotions ? Recommended: though 
one may need to take anti-blast precautions. 

P.H.-W. 


MONTEVERDI. Il Combattimento di 
Tancredi e Clorinda. Emma 
Tegani (soprano), Claudia Carbi 
(mezzo-soprano), Alfred Nobile 
(tenor), Alberto Soresino (harpsi- 
chord), Complesso Monteverdiano 
di Milano. Ballet in Honour of the 
Emperor Ferdinand III, from the 
8th Book of “ Madrigals of Love and 
War ”—1638. Amor che deggio 
far ? from the 7th Book of Madrigals 
—1619. ti Milanesi 
String Orchestra conducted by 
Renato Fait. Vox PL8560 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

In this welcome recording of Jl Combat- 
timento di Tancredi e Clorinda, one of Monte- 
verdi’s most remarkable dramatic works, 
the part of the narrator (testo) is given to a 
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mezzo-soprano, as it is also in an American 
recording of the work by other artists 
which I possess. Claudia Carbi declaims 
her part well: but her rendering is less 
flexible and idiomatic than that of Max 
Mieli, who recorded it for the Anthologie 
Sonore version. Mieli’s voice was not of 
pleasant quality but he had an extra- 
ordinarily feeling for the words and treated 
the text with greater variety of tone. 
Tancredi and Clorinda themselves have 
little to do and the whole burden of the 
description of the action falls on the 
narrator. Monteverdi, experimenting—as 
he relates in a long preface to his Eighth 
Book of Madrigals of Love and War—with 
the stile concitato (the “ excited style ’’) 
calls on the narrator to imitate, in his 
enunciation, the passions of the text, and 
this involves a number of phrases containing 
many words in rapid tempo. For these a 
mezzo-soprano is certainly not the ideal 
type of voice, even if it is historically 


‘ correct (which I doubt) to use a female 


voice in the part. This matter apart the 
epoch making work is presented with great 
care. It is surely from this source that 
Britten drew inspiration for the opening of 
The Rape of Lucretia and for the ride to 
Rome in his opera. 


In addition to a typical motive for the 
galloping of Tancredi’s horse there is a 
wonderful passage for the _ orchestra 
descriptive of the coming of night, there are 
two battle scenes, and there is the astonish- 
ing moment when Tancredi, the victor, 
opens the visor of the unknown warrior’s 
helmet and discovers he has been fighting 
Clorinda, the pagan woman he loves and 
who has asked, in the hour of death, for 
baptism. The narrator cries ‘‘ He saw and 
knew her” in rapid notes: then comes a 
bar of complete silence, before the words 
** And stood there dumb ”. We have to go 
to the recognition of Pelleas’ and 
Melisande’s love for one another in 
Debussy’s opera for a modern equivalent of 
Monteverdi’s acute dramatic instinct at this 
point in his opera. The orchestra, consisting 
of viole da braccio, forming a string 
quartet, and a contrabasso da gamba to go 
with the harpsichord continuo (accompany- 
ing the narrator in the recitative section), is 
well balanced with the voices, and the 
recording is excellent. Just before the 
wonderful end in which the dying Clorinda 
sees the heavens opening, there is an audible 
tape join which is rather disturbing. 


A leaflet gives the text, in Italian and 
English, of the section from Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme liberata which. contains the 
story of the ill-fated lovers, and of the other 
pieces on this disc. The first of the latter, 
which comes . immediately after the 
Combattimento in the Eighth Book, is the last 
of the Canti gurrieri. There is, however, 
nothing warlike in this ballo in honour of 
Ferdinand III with its charming dance 
music, many times repeated, for the ballet 
of water nymphs, its address (a tenor solo) 
to “the new king of the Roman Empire” 
(well sung by Alfred Nobile) and its fine five- 
part chorus, with picturesque phrases 


describing the scattering of roses and the 
murmuring breezes. It is a*most delightful 
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work and the lovely part writing is clearly 
heard in the recording. 


The Canzonetta, Amor che deggio far ? 
(O love what shall I do ?) from the Seventh 
Book of Madrigals has an ingenious design. 
We hear, first three ritornelli (short instru- 
mental sections for strings): the chorus 
then enter with sopranos being answered by 
tenors in the first stanzas of the poem, 
soprano and alto by tenors and basses in the 
next stanza, then sopranos, altos, and basses 
all together, and finally the four parts, with 
one section after another of the ritornelli 
introduced between each division of the 
poem. 

This admirably performed and well 
recorded disc will give much pleasure and 
is a valuable addition to the Monteverdi 


repertoire. A.R. 
ORFF. Carmina Burana. _ Elfride 
Trétschel (soprano), Paul Kuen 


(tenor), Hans Braun (baritone), Karl 
Hoppe (baritone), Boys’ Choir, 
Choir and Orchestra of the 
Bayerischer Rundfunk conducted 
by Eugen Jochum. D.G.G. 
DG16045-6 (two 10 in., 54s. 7d.). 
We have, I think, approached Carl Orff 
the wrong way round. I was able to review 
the Catulli Carmina, with a short discussion 
of Orff’s style, last November ; but much 
the better introduction to him, really, is the 
present Carmina Burana. 


Dating from 1936, they are earlier than 
the Catulli, but in no way less developed ; 
and the stark style is shown off to so much 
better effect by the orchestra of the Burana 
than by the multiple pianos and percussion 
of the Catulli. The more elemental the 
material, the more dependent it is for its 
effect on the colour of its physical sound ; 
and it would indeed take a fakir actually to 
prefer the colour of four pianos to that of a 
well scored-for orchestra. 


Additionally, it seems to me that the 
Burana are a better work (the grammar is 
getting out of control: I admit defeat). 
There are some moments of real beauty ; 
and there are very. considerable passages 
of exhilaration. The settings are of secular 

from manuscripts in the library of 
the Benedictine monastery of St. Martin at 
Beuron, in Bavaria (the monastery whose 
choir made the recent excellent D.G.G. 
Archive plainsong record of the Vespers of 
Christmas Eve). They are arranged into three 
groups, dealing with Spring, The Tavern, and 
Love ; but, as the languages are thirteenth 
century Low German and thirteenth century 
Low Latin, more detailed analysis must 
await the attention of a scholar undeterred 
by titles such as Swaz hie, gat umbe. I hope 
that such a scholar has been found to write 
a sleeve note—none has reached me; for 
it is clear that on musical grounds alone 
the Burana are a much better. proposition 
than the Catulli. They are helped, too, by a 
first-class performance—the choral singing 
is particularly incisive and robust—and a 
first-class recorded quality of sound. D.G.G. 
are indeed proving themselves our bene- 
factors. M.M. 
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Lrancots Gouperin-Le-Grand 


COMPLETE WORKS FOR HARPSICHORD 


PREMIER LIVRE 
Premier Ordre (G minor, G major) OL 50052 


Premier Ordre—concl.; 


Quatorziéme Ordre (D major) OL 50061 


Quatorzi¢éme Ordre—concl.; 


Quinziéme Ordre (A minor, A major); 


Second Ordre (D minor, D major) OL 50053 Seizitme Ordre (G major, G minor) OL 50062 


Second Ordre—concl.; 


Seiziéme Ordre—concl.; 
Troisiéme Ordre (C minor, C major) OL 50054 


Dixseptiéme Ordre (E minor); 


Troisitme Ordre—concl.; Dixhuitiéme Ordre (F minor, F major) OL 50063 


ee Se uations Guten, Dixneuviéme Ordre (D minor, D major); 
Cinquiéme Ordre (A major, A minor) OL 50055 


Cinquiéme Ordre—concl.; QU ATRIEME LIVRE 


SECOND LIVRE 
Sixiéme Ordre (B flat major) OL 50056 


Vingtiéme Ordre (G major, G minor); 
Vingt-Uniéme Ordre (E minor) OL 50064 


Vingt-Uniéme Ordre—concl.; 
Vingt-Deuxiéme Ordre (D major, D minor); 
Vingt-Troisiéme Ordre (F major, F minor); 
Vingt-Quatriéme Ordre (A minor, A major) 

OL 50065 


Sixiéme Ordre—concl.; 
Septiéme Ordre (G major, G minor) OL 50057 
Huiti¢me Ordre (B minor); 
Neuviéme Ordre (A major, A minor) OL 50058 
Neuviéme Ordre—concl.; Dixitme Ordre OL 50059 


Diaiine Oolso-~egaahe Vingt-Quatriéme Ordre—concl.; 
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STRAVINSKY. Les Noces. Adele 
Eddison (soprano), Robert Price 
(tenor), Doris Okerson (mezzo- 
soprano), Arthur Burrows (baritone) 
New York Concert Choir, New 
York Concert Orchestra conducted 
by Margaret Hillis. Mass for 
Mixed Chorus and Double Wind 
Quintet. New York Concert Choir, 
New York Concert Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Margaret Hillis. Pater 
Noster. Ave Maria. New York 
Concert Choir conducted by 
Margaret Hillis. Vox PL8&630 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The Baiser de la Fée/Pulcinella coupling 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue represents 
Stravinsky at his easiest ; this one does not. 
I must confess that I find Les Noces a bit of a 
bore, and I suspect that the composer did 
too. He certainly took an unconscionable 
time to finish it, starting the work in 1914, 
and, what with turning aside to write other 
music, only completing it in 1923. During 
this time the work changed direction. For a 
great deal of his life Stravinsky has some- 
how managed to combine the activities of a 
very great composer with those of a man 
determined to surprise at all costs, and he 
started to score these scenes of Russian 
peasant life for an orchestra of 150, besides 
soloists and chorus. Later prudence inter- 
vened and he scaled his ideas down to four 
pianists and six percussion players, but 
these, with the singers, still leave this the 
most impracticable ballet music I know. 
The forces it demands can at no point be 
equated with those required by any other 
ballet that might be billed with it, so that 
its inclusion in a programme would result 
in a prodigiously expensive evening and all 
the orchestral porters giving notice. And 
yet Diaghilev somehow managed to put it 
on, and incidentally brought it to London 
with Poulenc and Auric among the pianists. 


The four scenes are continuous and so is 
the singing, which never stops for a single 
second until just a few bars before the end. 
The plot is a midsummer marriage with 
copious references to Russian folk-lore, and 
the words, which are not very interesting, 
are supplied with the record. There is 
nothing in the least dramatic about either 
libretto or music; the latter goes chug- 
chug-chug-chug-chug almost from start to 
finish, and Cocteau has likened it to a 
racing car—which is a polite way of saying 
that it lacks variety. It is sung on this record 
in English, and the performance seems to be 
reasonably good, though rather lacking in 
shythm and attack. 

The Mass is without doubt a great work, 
though no one would call it immediately 
likeable. It carries aridity to extreme 
lengths, and yet something elemental and 
tremendous slowly emerges from this music, 
with its suggestion of Perotin and the early 
mediaevalists. It dates from 1948, and the 
accompaniment is scored for five woodwind 
and five brass instruments. 

The choir sing with pleasant tone and 
no nuance to speak of, which is probably 
what the composer wants. He is extra- 
ordinarily sparing with expression marks ; 
for instance the Kyrie is piano throughout, 
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and the Agnus Dei mf throughout. There 
are no fortissimos or pianissimos in any 
movement, and only two crescendos and 
diminuendos.  Stravinsky’s self - denial 
extends to the word-setting ; “ crucifixus ” 
and ‘“resurrexit’’? are set just like any 
other words. I wish the composer’s prefer- 
ence for children’s voices could have been 
complied with; boys sound better than 
women for the top vocal line of this Mass. 
And there are other details I would 
question. The male soloists seem rather 
amateurish, and all the soloists are too 
close to the microphone for there to be a 
proper perspective between them and the 
choir ; this nearness causes some distortion 
at times. The word “ coelestis”’ is pro- 
nounced with a hard “‘c” by the soloist 
and a soft one by the choir, and that is not 
the only curious piece of pronunciation. 
And why make nonsense of the Credo by 
omitting the opening words ? All in all this 
is a serviceable but not a distinguished 
performance, though Stravinsky enthusiasts 
will probably welcome the first recording of 
this fine work. RF. 


SCHUTZ. The Seven Words of Our 
Saviour on the Cross. Akademie 
Kammerchor, String Ensemble of 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Ferdinand Grossman. 


Five Choral Pieces. Gisella 
Rathauscher (soprano), Elfriede 
Hofstaedter (contralto), Walter 
Berry (bass) Members of the 


Akademie Kammerchor conducted 
by Ferdinand Grsooman. Vox 
PL6860 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Schiitz composed his austerely beautiful 
oratorio The Seven Words of Our Saviour on 
the Cross and The Christmas Oratorio in the 
same year, 1664: but whereas in the latter 
work the Evangelist’s part is entrusted to a 
high voice (unspecified as far as I know) in 
The Seven Words, the composer allots it to 
soprano, alto, and tenor, and to the three 
voices combined, presumably to lend it 
greater variety in a work in which there 
are no arias, but only the words of Christ, 
and others, treated in arioso fashion. It is 
noteworthy that His utterances are 
accompanied by the upper strings (and 
organ continuo) lending a halo to them, as 
in Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. 

There are two five-part choruses, at the 
beginning and end of the work, based on 
the text of a chorale, but not using its 
melody ; and two instrumental interludes 
(also in five parts) for the strings immediately 
after and before each of these choruses. 

My copy of the recording has a slight 
but disturbing waver (not due to a faulty 
centre) and needs a top cut to reduce 
reverberation: the organ continuo is, also, 
sometimes too prominent in the accompany- 
ing of the seven words. themselves, but is well 
balanced in the sections for the Evangelist 
(in which a viola da gamba also plays). 

On the reverse side there are three 
numbers from the “ Kleine geistliche 
konzerte’’, Also hat Gott die welt geliebt, Das ist 


je gewisslich wahr and Der Engel sprach, the 


well-known motet Selig sind die Toten, from 
the “ Geistliche Chormusik”’, and Ich sterbe, 
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siehe, nun sterbe ich, the provenance of which I 
do not know: presumably the sleeve note will 
contain all the necessary information. 
These beautiful pieces are all sung un- 
accompanied, although Schiitz specified 
continuo at least for the “ Kleine geistiche 
konzerte”. The singing of the Akademie 
Kammerchor is again excellent, particularly 
in the lovely Selig sind die Toten, and on 
this side there is no waver perceptible. 
A.R 


WOLF. Collection from the Italian 
Song-Book : Anch kleine Dinge 
kénnen uns entziicken; Mir ward 
gesagt; Wer rief dich denn?; Du 
denkst, mit einem Fadchen mich 
zu fangen; Wie lange schon; 
Nein, junger Herr; Mein Liebster 
ist so klein; Ihr jungen Leute; 
Wir haben beide lange Zeit gesch- 
wiegen; Mein Liebster singt am 
Haus; Man sagt mir; Mein 
Liebster hat zu Tische mich 
geladen; Du sagst mir; Wohl 
kenn’ ich Euren Stand; Was soll 
der Zorn ; Wenn du, mein Liebster, 
steigst zum Himmel auf ; Gesegnet 
sei das Griin; O wir dein Haus; 
Heut’? Nacht erhob ich mich; 
Schweig’ einmal still; Verschling’ 
der Abgrund; Ich hab’ in Penna. 
Irmgard Seefried (soprano), Erik 
Werba (piano). D.G.G. DGM18192 
(r2 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Irmgard Seefried has drawn on all three 
volumes of the Jtalienisches Liederbuch for her 
recital, the songs chosen being presented 
in chronological order. The sleeve gives 
only the full German text and no English 
translation which is a pity, for the listener 
unacquainted with the songs will only gain 
a faint idea of the true nature of these little 
masterpieces. Frank Walker’s splendid 
book on the composer should be bought or 
borrowed as it throws a flood of light on 
Wolf and his art. Ernest Newman, whom 
Mr. Walker quotes, has pointed out that 
whereas most of the serious love songs go to 
the men in the Jtalian Song-Book, “the women 
are exhibited in moods of storm or mockery, 
resentment, or humorous tolerance of their 
lovers’ defects”?: and “if deeply in love 
they are nearly always unhappy”. This 
fact makes the women’s songs even more 
interesting and more varied than the mens’. 

Book 1 begins with the exquisite Auch 
kleine Dinge, a song about the pleasure small 
things can give us, and ends with Mein 
Liebster ist so klein, a song in which a girl 
makes fun of the small stature of her lover. 
In between comes the wonderful Wer rief 
dich denn ? (Who called you here ?) in which 
the women’s scorn for an unfaithful lover 
barely conceals her abiding passion for him, 
an emotion most subtly conveyed in the 
last bar for the voice. Wie lange schon is a 
delicious song in which a girl prays for a 
musician as lover, and then receives, in 
answer, a violinist: and not (as the piano 
part after the voice ends humorously 
suggests) a very good one! In the songs 
from Book 2 Wir haben beide lange Zeit 
geschweigen (In silence each the other passed 
unheeding) most beautifully describes the 
peace brought to the quarrelling lovers by 
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the angels—this song ends with perfect 
happinness achieved. Man sagt mir, deine 
Mutter wolt’es nicht (Thy mother bids thee 
not to come to me) with its great outburst 
at the end, “In spite of her, my love, came 
every day ”’, is one of the most passionate 
among the songs allotted to the female 
voice; and Mein Liebster hat zu Tische 
mich geladen (To a banquet I was bidden by 
my lover) is certainly the angriest. The 
gentleman in question had forgotten all the 
essentials, “‘ the bread was like stone, the 
knives blunt ”’, the girl ends in exasperation. 

Book 3 was the latest composed and 
contains, amongst many wonderful things, 
O war dein Haus durchsichtig wie ein glas, asong 
in which the piano part delicately suggests 
the house of the beloved, transparent as 
glass, so that he is always visible (a 
distrubing thought!), and, following it, 
Heut’ Nacht erhob ich mich um Mitternacht 
(I rose from slumber at the dawn of day) 
a one page song which is a miracle of 
concentrated beauty. Then there is 
Schweig’ einmal still (Silence, I say), an 
exasperated rebuke to an unwelcome 
serenader and, the most dramatic of all 
the songs, Verschling’ der Abgrund meines 
Liebsten Hiitte (May chasms engulf the 
cottage of my love), terrifying in its 
passionate denunciation. 

I have described some of the songs and 
their varying moods in order to be able to 
say that Irmgard Seefried identifies herself 
with every one of them completely, and 
gives us superb singing throughout (one 
bar, if one is hypercritical, in Auch kleine 
Dinge excepted). This is indeed vintage 
Lieder singing. 

Erik Werba, the pianist, is variable. He 
is rather heavy-handed in the song just 
mentioned, and occasionally elsewhere, and 
he misses the fiery outburst with which 
Ich hab’ in Penna should end. (The listener 
who looks up the song in Gerald Moore’s 
fine book Singer and Accompanist will discover 
what ought to happen) but, in general, Mr. 
Werba discharges a difficult task very well 
and often with considerable artistic insight. 

The balance is good, without being ideal, 
and the recording reproduces the voice 
most faithfully, the piano rather less so. 
All in all, however, this is a most treasure- 
able issue which enables us to savour, 
without the distractions of the concert hall, 
the unique beauty and variety of these 
glorious songs. 

Those readers who possess themselves 
of the Peters Edition of the songs (which 
have English translations of the poems) 
will increase their pleasure in this disc 
enormously. A.R. 


GREGORIAN CHANT. Missa in 
Dominica Resurrectionis. Choir 
of the Monks of the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Martin, Beuron, 
directed by Pater Dr. Maurus 
Pfaff, O.S.B. D.G.G. Archive APM 
14017 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This disc contains the whole of the Proper 
and Ordinary chants for Easter Sunday 
(the setting of the Ordinary is, of course, 
No. 1 (Lux et origo) in the Kyriale, with Credo 
No. 1, information which, for sake of 
completeness, the card might have noted), 
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the Epistle, Collect, Gospel, Preface, Pater- 
noster, Postcommunion, and Ite missa est. As 
in the Archive record of the Mass for All 
Souls (APM14002) the Monastery bells are 
rung after the Sanctus. 

The acoustics and singing are again 
excellent, and this time the chief cantor 
does not anywhere go off pitch, though he 
shows some sign of strain in the versicle of 
the Gradual, Haec dies. This fine Gradual 
is, in fact, better sung on the Decca- 
Solesmes disc (LXT2706), in which two 
cantors (at least) undertake it. As I noted 
before, the singing of the Beuron monks, 
virile in tone and prayerful in spirit, tends 
to be rather rigid and lacking in nuance 
as compared with that of the Solesmes 
monks, who have a more sensitive feeling 
for the contours of the phrases and a better 
“attack ”’. But one is very grateful for 
this complete presentation of the joyful 
Easter Sunday Mass to add to the growing 
collection of LP discs of Gregorian chant. 

A.R. 


MERRIMAN SONG RECITAL. Trois 
Chansons de Bilitis; Mandoline 
Le Jet d’Eau, from “‘ Cing Poémes de 
Baudelaire”; Ballade des Femmes 
de Paris, from ‘ Trois Ballades de 
Francois Villon” ; Fétes Galantes— 
ist Series (Debussy). Chére Nuit 
(Bachelet). Ici-Bas, Op. 8 No. 33 
Aprés un Réve, Op. 7, No. 1 (Fauré). 
Le Temps des Lilas from “ Poéme 
de l’Amour et de la Mer”, Op. 19 
(Chausson). La Vie Antérieure ; 
Phidylé (Duparc). Ouvre ton Coeur 
(Bizet). Nan Merriman (mezzo- 
soprano) Gerald Moore (piano). 
Columbia 33CX 1213 (12 in., 36s. 5 4d.). 

Looking at this programme on paper, 
an affectionate selection of some of the 
loveliest and hardest songs ever written, 
I said “‘ Fool rush in”. So it is with all 
the deeper a bow that I salute this excellent 
American artist for scoring such a high 
measure of success in a field where most 
non-French singers and many native ones 
come to grief. The recording is good and 
Gerald Moore accompanies, as you might 
expect, with a steady, complementary 
artistry. The record gave me much 
pleasure. 

Purists will not find it difficult to pick 
holes. Miss Merriman’s French is un- 
commonly good; she sings words like 
** amitiés ” or “‘ persuader ” like a native, 
only occasionally an “e” trips her up, as 
in Fauré’s “je révais”, and one could 
almost hear the sensitive American artist 
biting out her tongue with annoyance 
after singing one version of the Repose, o 
Phidylé as if the gentleman’s name rhymed 
with “ fiddle-de-dee ”’ ! 

Still, these are very slight blemishes to 
set against the poetic insight and affection 
with which she sings some of the most 
wayward and mysterious Debussy and two 
of Fauré’s haunting songs. Aprés un réve 
is truly felt, yet not sentimentalised, and 
but for one tentative passage in Ici-bas, 
there is quiet sincerity there poised on 
lovely tone which might make Miss Teyte 
look to her laurels in that song. Claire 
Croiza would have thought the end, as 
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sung here, too “‘ tender ” perhaps, but is it 
not permissible to put as much nostalgia 
as you can summon into “ aux couples qui 
demeurent” ? The great Duparc songs 
are more of a test and neither is as successful 
as Souzay’s versions, though possibly 
Gerald Moore is the more reliable than 
Mlle. Bonneau at the part of Phidylé, 
where the piano launches out orchestrally 
at “ Quand l’astre’’. The Chausson song 
is most attractively done—especially the 
end, where the tone is exquisite; so is 
Chére nuit by Bachelet, which would, I dare- 
say, be sniffed at as a salon melody in some 
quarters, but is surely delightful of its kind. 
The racy Bizet song and two of the jauntier 
Debussy’s, Les Femmes de Paris and Mandoline, 
are thrown off with an attractive confidence. 
In short, well worth hearing and considering 
as a collection. P.H.-W. 


HIGH RENAISSANCE. Belle pour 
Pamour de vous (anon.); Triste 
suis (anon.) ; Pourquoy non (Pierre 
de la Rue); Vray Dieu (Antoine 
Bruhier) ; Entrée suis en pensée 
(anon.) ; Il me fait mal (anon.) ; 
Et qui la dira (Heinrich Isaak) ; 
Autant en emporte le vent (Pierre 
de la Rue) ; Anima mea liquefacta 
est (anon.); from Margaret of 
Austria’s manuscripts. 

SUSATO. Sixteen Dances. Pro Musica 
Antiqua, Brussels, conducted by 
Safford Cape. D.G.G. Archive 
APM14032 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

I well remember how charmed I was by 
the Susato dances when I heard a test 
pressing at a conference in Paris last year: 
to play them again at leisure and to savour 
their delightful tunes and rhythms was a 
genuine pleasure. They have been arranged 
by Safford Cape in such a way that the 
various instruments in his group all have a 
chance to play, and such scoring as this, 
though perhaps too studied to be absolutely 
accurate from a purely historical point of 
view, has immense persuasive powers, and 
will ultimately do more good for renaissance 
music than many a dull book or lecture. 

Some of the songs from Margaret of 
Austria’s musical manuscripts (now in the 
Royal Library, Brussels) are of great beauty, 
and the quality of singing here matches the 
music itself. Only a slightly uncertain bass 
lead in Anima mea spoils the otherwise 
consistently high quality of the perform- 
ances. Nos. 3 and 7 are available in the 
modern edition of Petrucci’s Harmonice 
Musices Odhecaton A, while No. 8 can be 
seen in Vol. 3 of Das Chorwerk. DS. 





Classical LP Catalogue 

The next edition of THE GRAMOPHONE 
CrasstcaL LP Catatocue will be available 
during the early part of March. In the 
past every copy of this catalogue has been 
sold within a few weeks of publication, 
and readers are therefore asked to place 
their orders in advance to ensure delivery. 
The catalogue, which lists all classical 
LPs, MPs, 45s and Recorded Tapes issued 
in this country since June, 1950, is available 
from Record Dealers, price 2s. 6d., or 
direct from the publishers at 49 Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex, price 2s. gd. 
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LIVING PRESENCE is not a technical trick but a 
vivifying reproduction of the full range of sound and 
tone, with complete clarity and absolute fidelity. If 
you have yet to hear LIVING PRESENCE, then you 
are due for an exciting experience. 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by RAFAEL KUBELIK 
BRAHMS. Symphony No. I, C minor, Op. 68 
(available mid-March) 
Conducted by ANTAL DORATI 
KODALY. The Peacock. Variations on a Hungarian Folk Song, 
BARTOK. Suite. ‘*‘ The Miraculous Mandarin.’’ (MG.50038) 


(MG.50007) 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by ANTAL DORATI 
BORODIN. Symphony No. 2. B minor. 


STRAVINSKY. The Firebird Ballet Suite. (MG.50004) 
STRAVINSKY. Le Sacre du Printemps. (MG.50030) 
TCHAIKOVSKY. The Nutcracker Ballet, Op. 71. 

(two 12-inch LPs in Art Album) (OL-2-101) 


RICHARD STRAUSS. Ein Heldenleben, Op. 40 (MG.50012) 


AARON COPLAND. Symphony No. 3. (MG.S0018) 
JOHANN STRAUSS. Four Great Waltzes. (MG.50019) 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Scheherazade, Op. 35. (MG.50009) 


A sensational LP ! 


“SALAD DAYS” 


Songs and excerpts from this hit show, recorded 
by the artists appearing in the London stage 
production. 


An Original Cast Recording. 


(Oriole MG.20004) 





DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by PAUL PARAY 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Russian Easter Festival 
so Op. 36. Symphony No. 2 (“Antar ’’), 


Op. 9 (MG.50028) 
(available mid-March) 


EASTMAN - ROCHESTER SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by HOWARD HANSON 
AMERICANA for Solo Winds & String Orchestra. (MG.40003) 


ROY HARRIS. ton ge No. 3. 
HOWARD HANSON, Symphony No. 4. 
DEEMS TAYLOR. Through The Looking Glass. 


(MG.40004) 
(MG.40008) 
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HARTLEY - TURNER 
SOUND EQUIPMENT 


THE HARTLEY 
215 LOUDSPEAKER 


The 215 Speaker is designed to 
cover the entire audio frequency 
range as a single unit. Employing 
a mechanical crossover and special 
coil assembly, the response of the 
215 extends from 20 c/s to 20 kc/s. 
The very free suspension enables 
the lower frequencies to be repro- 
duced without distortion. 

The power handling capacity is 
10 watts. 

This unit, when used in conjunc- 
tion with the Hartley-Turner “ True 
Bass Boffle,” provides the best in 
Sound Reproduction. 


The prices are : 
HARTLEY-TURNER 
215 LOUDSPEAKER 
£14.10.0 
Plus £4.14.3 purchase tax 


HARTLEY-TURNER 
TRUE BASS BOFFLE 
£8 e 0 e 0 


Illustrated literature sent free and 
post free on request to : 


Wt. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 


152 Hammersmith Road, Hammersmith 


London, W.6 
Telephone; RiVerside 7387 
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REAL HIGH FIDELITY at modest 


The GRAMOPHONE 


@ Manufacturer-to-Consumer policy saves you at least one-third cost! 


We are now specialising in the supply of units for 
making up high fidelity Radio and Record-repro- 
ducing Equipments for use in the Home, small Halls, 
Schools and Gramophone Societies and single items 
for replacing in existing equipments and radiograms. 


Our Chief Engineer, who is operating a Technical 


Guidance Service, is available daily including 
Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. or will deal with 
enquiries by return of post. Our new illustrated 
Catalogue and Supplement will be a great boon to 
those desiring quality equipment for modest 
expenditure. Send two 2}d. stamps for your copy 
now. It may well save you pounds ! 








No. | « SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIER is a 3-channel S-watt 


Gram/Radio Amplifier with astonishingly flexible tone- 
control. You can lift the treble, the bass, or-—and here is the 
unique feature—the middle frequencies to suit your own ear 
characteristics and the record or radio programme being heard. 
it is thus possible to arrange the frequency-response of the 
amplifier to a curve equal and opposite to the resultant curve 
of the other items in the chain so that what finally registers in 
the brain is as per original. This flexibility of control is far more 
important than mere nominal linear r of the amp 

as the pickup, speaker, etc., are not linear. Independent 
Scratch-cut is also fitted and special negative-feedback circuit 
employed. The Amplifier can ac e a wide variety of 
records from old 78’s to new LP’ 's. Input is for all types of 
pickup of 0.1v. output or more and there is full provision (and 
power) for Radio Tuner. It is available to match 2/3 or 15 
ohms speakers. Price: 10 gms. (carriage 5/-). Fitted in 
Portable Steel Cabinet 35/- extra. 











No. 2 


No. 2 “« SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIER as No. | but with 
10-watt Push-Pull triode output and triodes throughout. 
Woden mains and output transformers and choke. Output 
tapped 3, 7.5 and 15 ohms. Full provision and power for Tuner. 
Competes with the most expensive amplifiers on the market 


yet costs only 15 gns. (carriage 5/-). Fitted in Portable Steel 
Cabinet 2 gns. extra. 


Remote 


Panel 





** SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIERS with REMOTE CON- 
TROL. Both the above model Amplifiers are available 
with all controls on a separate Control Panel with up to 
4 feet flexible cable which simply plugs into the amplifier. 
Enables the Amplifier proper to be sat in the bottom of a 
cabinet whilst the controls are mounted conveniently higher 
up. Extra cost 2 gns. 


“STUDIO SYMPHONY” AMPLIFIERS, Models |! 
and 2, new models specially designed to get the maximum 
out of the revolutionary new Collaro Studio pickups and heads 
type “‘P ’’ or Transcription. Specification as per our Standard 
Symphony models but with high-gain, low-noise, built-in Pre- 
amplifier stage with separate switched correctors for Std. and 
LP. Third position on switch provides input matching for Acos 
and similar output pickups. These remarkable new models 
thus provide all the facilities and matching of our Standard 
Symphony Amplifiers PLUS the specialised Collaro matchings. 
Send for a copy of ‘* The Gramophone ”’ review of these instru- 
ments. Price: No. |, 12 gms. ; No. 2, 17 gns.. Carriage 5/-. 


CURRENT GARRARD PRODUCTS AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK AT PRESENT 


MODEL TA 3-speed Unit with plug-in turnover head. Type 
GC2, £10/16/-, or with Acos HGP33 or 37 heads, €10/14/-, or 
with two separate high fidelity Acos HGP35 heads, £12/17/-. 
Unit less heads, £8/I1/-, post 2/6. Heads 42/3 each, post 1/-. 
MODEL TB as above, but with long pickup arm. Less heads, 
£8/11/-, post 2/6. 
Heads to fit this unit : Decca XMS, 54/6, Decca Crystal, 33/-, 
Garrard Standard Magnetic, 28/-, miniature magnetic low 
ly @ magnetic high impedance, 38/-, 
Post on heads, i/-. Unit can be supplied with any combina- 
tion of above heads and is carefully adjusted for stylus pressure 
on despatch. 
MODEL RC80M, less head, £15/5/-, with new turnover 
head, €17/9/6, with two separate Acos HGP35 heads, £19/9/-, 
carriage 5/-. 
COLLARO PICKUPS & HEADS. Studio Pickup Arm, 
13/10. Studio Pickup head type ‘‘O "’ or ‘‘ P ’’ £3/0/9. Pickup 
complete £3/14/7. Studio Transcription Pickup Arm with 
Studio ‘*P’’ head £4/15/9. Ditto with Transcription head 
€5/2/5. 
TRANSCRIPTION MOTORS IN STOCK 
NEW CONNOISSEUR. Variable speed on all 3 speeds, 
£25/15/5. Cabinets available to house this motor together 
with rickun. Price €3/7/6. carriage 5/-, 
GARRARD Model 30!, £25/3/6. Cabinets available to house 
this motor together with pickup. Price £3/7/6, carriage 5/-. 


SNIP No. I 


GARRARD a MODEL RC80M 
AUTO-CHANGER 

Fitted with full-length Pickup Arm to take 3-pin plug-in 
heads, manufactured end of October, 1954. PRICE LESS 
HEADS : £15/5/-, carriage paid. 

These extraordinarily versatile units can be supplied fitted 
with the following combinations of Pickup Heads at the 
following prices : 

With two Decca XMS ffrr Magnetic Heads, £20/15/-, 

With two Decca Crystal Heads, £18/10/-. 

With Decca Crystal for LP and Garrard Miniature Mag., 
a ist: Takes miniature fibre or steel needles 
£18/13/-. 

With adaptor and two Acos HGP39-! heads, £20/5/-. 

With adaptor and one Acos HGP39-! head for LP and 
Garrard Miniature Mag. High Impedance for Std. 
Takes miniature fibre or steel needles, £19/17/-. 

The above combinations of heads are matched for output 
and the stylus pressure is carefully adjusted before desnatch. 
Carriage paid. Above mounted in Portable Cabinet, 
90/- extra. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK GUARANTEED 


SNIP No. 2 


Very latest Model «* MONARCH ” 3-speed AUTO- 
CHANGER fitted with latest ACOS HGP37 turnover 
Pickup Head for Std. and LP. Plays 12”, 10” and 7” records 
mixed in any order. wy! 10 records. Operates on 
100/125 and 200/250 v. A.C. 50 c/s. Unit plate measures 
12g” x 10,”. Height above plate required 53” ; depth 
below required 2}”. 

PRICE COMPLETE, £13/1@/-, carriage 5/-. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. Leaflet 2}d. 

Above mounted in Portable Cabinet 16 gns., plus carr. 7/6. 


“SYMPHONY” BASS REFLEX CABINET KITS. 
30-in. high, consist of fully-cut 4 in. thick, heavy, inert, non- 
resonant patent acoustic board, deflector plate, felt, all —- 
etc., and full Te 8-in. speaker model, 85/-; 10-in. 
speaker model, 97/6; 1{2-in. speaker model, £5/7/6. The 
design is the final result of extensive research in our own 
laboratory and is your safeguard of optimum acoustic results. 
Carriage 7/6. Ready built, 10/6 extra. 


HIRE PURCHASE FACILITIES 
NOW AVAILABLE on orders of £15 or over 


Send one-third deposit with order, balance over 
6 or 12 monthly instalments. State which required. 


NORTHERN RADIO SERVICES 


Il KINGS COLLEGE ROAD, pay — 
LONDON, N.W.3. 
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“SYMPHONY’’ BASS REFLEX 
CABINETS, fully finished in figured walnut, 
oak or mahogany to our own design and to 
match our Console Amplifier Cabinet, enabling 
the housing of a whole equipment in a two 
piece suite; cost: 12-in. speaker model, 
E11/10/-; 10-in., £11; 8-in., £10/10)-. 
Carriage according to area. The 10-in. model 
is ideal for the WB HF 1012 (see ‘‘ The 
Gramophone "’ review, March). 


GOODMANS 
CORNER CABINETS 
(right) for the AXIOM 
150 Mark 2 manufactured 
by us to Messrs. Good- 
mans’ specification and 
approved by Messrs. 

mans. Height 44 in. 
Price: complete kit in 
plain board with | in. 
thick felt, 8 gns. Price 
ready built, 10 gns. 
Finished in figured wal- 
nut, 16 gns. Other 
veneers to order. Car- 
riage extra according to 
area. 








CONSOLE AMPLIFIER CABINETS 
(above), 33 in. high, lift-up lid with piano 
hinge, take Tape Deck, Gram Unit or Auto- 
changer, Amplifier, Pre-Amplifier, and Radio 
Feeder Unit, finished medium walnut veneer. 
De luxe version, price 10 gns. Oak or 





Tubes : Swiss Cottage and Chalk fem. 
Buses : 2, 13, 31, 113 and 187. 


hogany veneers 10/- extra. Special finishes 
to order. Carriage according to area, we will 
quote. 
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“SYMPHONY” RADIO FEEDER UNITS 


NO. I “SYMPHONY” TUNER. A T.R.F. model 
designed for the quality reception of local stations. 
Quality is adeq for plifiers of the highest 
fidelity class. Infinite impedance detection. Controls: 
gain, wave-change and radio/gram switch. Illuminated 
engraved glass dial. Latest miniature valves. Overall 
dimensions : 9 in. wide by 6 in. deep by 6 in. high. 
Power required: 6.3v. at | amp. and 250/300v. at 
15 m/a. Price 7 gns., carr. & pkg. 5/-. 


NO. 2 “SYMPHONY” SUPERHET TUNER. 
Three wave-bands, advanced circuit, very newest 
valve types, floodlit glass dial, with bronze escut- 
cheon provided. Suitable for use with the best 
amplifiers. Overall dimensions: 12 in. wide by 
8} in. high by 7 in. deep. Controls : on/off/gain, 
cadio/gram, wave-change and tuning. Dial cut-out 
8 in. by 43 in. either horizontally or vertically 
(state which required). Tuner can be readily 
mounted at any angle. Requires: 6.3v. at 1.5 
amp. and 250/300v. at 20 m/a. Price II gns., 
carr. & pkg. 5,-. 


NO. 2/VS “ SYMPHONY ” SUPERHET TUNER. As No. 2 but incorporating on 
che wave-change switch an extra position for radio, thus making two radio positions. One 
is che standard 01e with 9 kc separation and the extra one providing virtually TRF band- 
width and quality on local stations. Price 13 gns., carr. & pkg. 5/-. 

All above tuners are made to plug in to any of our ‘‘Symphony"’ Amplifiers in a matter of 
seconds by means of the octal plug fitted at the end of a flexible multi-cable. They are 
ideal for providiny in conjunction with our ‘‘Symphony’’ Amplifiers the same high quality 
on radio as is obtained from these amplifiers on gr ph but they are equally suitable 
for use with other high fidelity amplifiers; and where the output circuit requires 
modification to match a given amplifier, this can be carried out free of charge. Either 
of the two Superhet models can be fitted with a magic eye tuning indicator for 2 gns. 
extra. Furthermore, they can be fitted with a pre-amplifying stage to match the Decca 
Magnetic Pickups or the Collaro Studio type ‘*P’’ pickup head for use with amplifiers 
which would not otherwise hav? enough: gain for these comparatively low output pickup 
heads. In these cases two separate correction circuits—one for standard and one for LP 
as recommended by the picku,» manufacturers—are incorporated in the radio/gram 
switch. Please send for our catalogue giving further details. 
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SERVICES (contd.) 


TAPE DECKS AND AMPLIFIERS 
ELPICO Tape Deck as per ‘‘ Impresario '’ Recorder, push-button controls, high-fidelity 
heads. Price 19 gns. Illustrated leaflet, 2}d. 
TAPE AMPLIFIER as per ‘‘ impresario ’’ Recorder. Separate Treble and Bass controls, 
neon level indicator. Price 19 gns. 
TRUVOX Tape Deck Mark Ill. T.R.2/U. Latest version to take pre-recorded tapes. Price 
22 gns. Illustrated leaflet, 2\d. 
TAPE AMPLIFIER TYPE C, expressly designed by Truvox to work perfectly with 
their Deck, 3 valves plus rectifier and Magic Eye level indicator. Price 16 gns. 
PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER CABINET to house Truvox Tape Deck and Amplifier 
together with speaker. Very strongly made and attractively finished in rexine. Price 
£4/15/-, carriage paid. 


NEW MODEL PORTABLE RECORD PLAYERS 
We are pleased to announce the entry on to the market of two Symphony Record Players 
designed to represent the greatest value in this line ever offered. Model No. | contains the 
Collaro 3-speed single record playing unit AC3/554 and model No. 2 contains the Collaro 
Autochanger RC54, They are available with either Type ‘‘O”’ insert, ‘*P’’ insert or tran- 
scription insert. Prices (in attractive Rexine case): No. | €10.19.6 ; No. 2 £14.19.6, 
carr. 7/6. Transcription insert 6/9 extra. 





FREQUENCY MODULATION TUNER UNITS 
CHAPMAN MODEL FM8I. Tuneable model with attractive facia panel and dial : 
will provide amazing degree of realism with complete absence of background noise when 
working with one of our Symphony Amplifiers or other high-grade amplifier. Price £21. 


Suitable power pack to operate this model £4. MODEL FM82 with switched tuning 
and being self-powered. Price £24. Leaflet 24d. Demonstrations daily. 











wie the Grundig, the music lover can so easily 
have an almost unlimited library of every piece of 
music he loves—unlimited because his collection .can 
comprise tape recordings of radio items that may not be 
obtained in the shops, in addition to well tried favourites. 
There’s not a programme that cannot be faithfully 












reproduced, and, if you wish, you can re-record over 


GRUNDIG 
‘*Reporter”’ TK9 


For popular use. Simple push button controls ; 
Magic Eye tuning device; 90 minutes 
recording and play-back ; automatic stop 


and built-in clock timing indicator. 65 gns. 
less microphone. Choice of two microphones 
at 4} gns. and 6 gns. 


the same section of tape, over an over again, by 
automatically erasing the old recording. 

Ask your Radio, Music or Photographic Dealer for a 
demonstration or write for illustrated folder. 


Attractive Hire Purchase Terms Available. 
GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. 
(Dept. G), 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, w.! 
(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 


THE GRUNDIG 
TK8I9 


Designed for the « of sound, it has 
amazing frequency range from 40 to 14,000 
cycles per second, two-s; giving one 
hour's high fidelity music per spool or two 
hours’ perfect speech recording. 95 gns. less 
microphone. Choice of two microphones at 





6 gns. and \2 gns. 


%e ASK YO'UR DEAIER ALSO ABOUT THE 
NEW TKI2 
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A beautiful composition, impeccably performed by 
a great artiste, weaves its magic over all who 
listen. Daddy is not alone in wishing he were so 
richly endowed. All who hear the Monarch are 
delighted with its superb reproduction of their 
favourite records. 

The Monarch plays all records—78, 45 or 334 
r.p.m., all sizes, and in any order—automatically. 


MONARCH 


AUTOMATIC RECORD CHANGER 





Brings them all to life 





“Do you wish 


you could play 


like that 


Daddy?” 


Its many features include: high compliance 
crystal cartridge with dual sapphire styli ; exclusive 
“* Magidisk ’—selects records of all sizes, inter- 
mixed, automatically ; “‘ Rotocam” simplest of 
all combined 3 speed and switch control ; and pre- 
cision engineering for a lifetime’s trouble-free use. 
The Monarch is fitted in the leading radiograms 
and players. Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 





BIRMINGHAM SOUND REPRODUCERS LTD., OLD HILL, STAFFS., ENG. 
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ANDREE LESCOT RECITAL. Creole 
Songs: Choucoune; Michieu 
Bango; Lisette, ma chére amie; 
Chére, mo lemmé toi; Fais do 
do; Danse conni conné. Haitian 
Folksongs : Erzulie malade; Gros 
Los Moin; Hymne a Dambala; 
Marassa e lou; M’agué ta royo; 
Erzulie oh! Erzulie sa! Andrée 
Lescot (soprano), Roger Bourdin 
and his Orchestra. London Inter- 
nationa) TWog1040 (12 in., 36s. 54d.), 

** Chansons folkloriques”’ is how the 

French describe them, and the adjective 

somehow tells us a lot in a subtle way. 

This record is out of the ordinary and 

certainly not without interest, but I cannot 

say it cast a very strong spell on me. Too 
much of it is too nearly commonplace: 
for instance, the creole Chére, mo lemmé toi is 
simply what you might hear any night 

when turning on the light programme: a 

crooned samba whose words you can’t 

follow (unless ‘‘ lemme ”’, like the cockney’s 

** lumme”’, is a contraction of “‘ love me ”’ !) 

Some of the Haitian songs are voodoo 

incantations, rather lugubrious hymns. 

Some of the creole pieces are purely 

“white ”, such as Fais do do, though this 

is not the version one used to sing in the 

nursery, or perhaps the same words! The 
singer has a pretty wayward little voice 
and uses it artistically. The orchestral 
accompaniments fit in agreeably. The 
claim that this is authentic as an interpre- 
tation is readily conceded. P.H.-W. 


OPERATIC 


PUCCINI Madama Butterfly. 
Madama Butterfly 
Victoria de los Angeles (sop.) 
Susuki 
Anna Maria Canali (mezzo-sop.) 
Kate Maria Hiider (mezzo-sop.) 
Pinkerton Giuseppe di Stefano (ten.) 


Sharpless Tito Gobbi (bar.) 
Goro Renato Ercolani (ten.) 
Yamadori 

Commisario ; Arturo la Porta 
Registrario (bass-bar.) 
Bonzo Bruno Sbalchiero (bass) 


Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Opera House, Rome, conducted by 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni. Chorus 
Master: Giuseppe Conca. H.M.V. 
ALP1215-7 (three 12 in., 1ogs. 44d.). 
Erede (2/52) LXT2638-40 
Victoria de los Angeles’s performance in 
Madama Butterfly at Covent Garden, a few 
years ago, was enthusiastically received, I 
remember, by house and critics. She sang 
beautifully and acted well but missed a 
number of the finer points, vocally and 
dramatically, and left me quite unmoved. 
Since then, on the evidence of the present 
recording, this artist, for whom I have a 
great admiration, has grown more fully 
into her part. The microphone, of course, 
changes the whole vocal perspective; but the 
lovely bits of mezza voce before “ Un bel di”, 
at the end of the Flower Duet, and of 
the Lullaby, which we expect from a front- 
rank singer of the part, were not to be heard 
in the Covent Garden performance and are 
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evidence of greater technical control. The 
voice, too, rings out with great confidence 
in its upper reaches, and one feels the artist 
has still something in reserve, whereas 
Tebaldi, in the Decca issue, and especially 
in the ecstatic outburst after the cannon 
shot in Act 2 and in the final scene of Act 3 
—sometimes seems to reach the limits of 
her vocal power. (I do not think one would 
feel that, however, in the large spaces of an 





LOVRO VON MATACIC 


This month Columbia add another new 
conductor to their already inspiring list. 
Lovro von Matacic, who conducts the 
Arabella excerpts reviewed in this issue of 
Tue GRAMOPHONE, was born in Susak bei 
Fiume, Yugoslavia, in 1899, the son of an 
Imperial Austrian District Officer. Between 
the ages of nine and twelve Matacic sang 
with the Vienna Boys’ Choir, later studying 
at the Vienna High School of Music. In 
1919 he became conductor of the Ljubljana 





Opera House, moving in 1924 to Belgrade. 
In 1932 he was appointed first conductor of 
the Croatian State Opera in Zagreb and 
later General Music Director of the 
Belgrade Opera and chief of the Belgrade 
Philharmonic. During the period 1942-45 
he was conductor at the Opera House, 
Vienna, returning to Yugoslavia shortly 
before the end of the war and helping to 
resuscitate the musical life of the country. 
Von Matacic has conducted many European 
orchestras as guest conductor, but has yet to 
visit America. His London début was made 
last year at the Royal Albert Hall with 
David Oistrakh. 





opera house.) Los Angeles’s beautiful 
singing gives us moments of fervour and 
pathos but not of passion and anguish: 
and, again, though I was often touched by 
her Butterfly I was not moved as I was by 
Tebaldi’s performance. One has to make 
a close comparison between the renderings 
of the two artists to establish the point fully. 
Tebaldi’s “‘ That is the way the world goes ” 
(page 48, in the Italian-English score) 
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contains a world of sad experience ; and 
the lovely A major arioso, ““ My fate I have 
to follow” (page 82) is sung with a calm 
acceptance of Fate that is most moving. 
I miss both these emotional overtones in 
los Angeles. How much more poignant, 
also, are Tebaldi’s cries of “ Butterfly, 
they’ve renounced her”: and “ One fine 
day ” shows how much greater Tebaldi’s 
emotional range and power of crescendo to 
a climax are than los Angeles’s, beautifully 
though the latter sings the aria. Other 
key-points are the exquisite tenderness in 
Tebaldi’s voice when, in Act 2, she kisses 
Pinkerton’s letter and presses it to her heart, 
and the sudden break in her voice when the 
cannon shot is heard. This moment fails 
dramatically in the H.M.V. set. But above 
all one does not feel the anguished heart of 
Butterfly beating in los Angeles’s conception 
of the final scene. It is not only the audible 
evidence of that which is absent—not a 
sound of a sob—but the interior evidence. 

There are some lines that do not appear 
in the score with English words (why this 
omission ?). “‘ Tutto é morto per me! tutto 
é finito! ah! ”, which Tebaldi sings in a 
way that crystallises the whole tragedy— 
that heartbroken “ah” is_ intolerably 
moving. 

Essentially this difference of approach is 
no doubt a matter of temperament: let me 
once again say that, this apart, one gets 
most lovely singing, and a measure of the 
character, from los Angeles. 

Campora is a tender-hearted Pinkerton. 
Stefano a hard-boiled one, but Stefano’s 
open-throated singing gives one many vocal 
thrills that lie outside Campora’s range ; 
and he is in splendid voice in this recording. 

Inghilleri is a paternal Consul, Gobbi a 
somewhat severe one, but with moments of 
feeling ; and here again Gobbi’s fine and 
more youthful voice tips the scales in his 
favour. There are no differences worth 
bothering about in the singing of the minor 
points—all are well done in both cases. 

Erede takes a more lyrical and sensitive 
view of the score than Gavazzeni. The 
violent, and even slightly incoherent, playing 
of the Prelude to Act 1 in the H.M.V. set 
aroused misgivings which, happily, are 
contradicted later ; although the entrance 


_of Yamadori, in Act 2, is treated as if it were 


that of the Mikado himself. This tendency 
to overdo climaxes is sometimes apparent 
elsewhere ; but, in general, Gavazzeni 
gives a reasonably good reading of the 
score, and in the matter of clarity and 
definition of the orchestra, H.M.V. wins all 
along the line and has a better acoustic. 
At the same time, in spite of some changes 
of level I do not remember noticing before, 
the present pressings of the Decca set seem 
an improvement on the ones which I heard 
in 1952. 

The Trio in Act 3 is rather too much of 
a shouting match in the H.M.V. issue 
(Butterfly must have been sound asleep) 
and the sopranos are barely heard in the 
humming-chorus at the end of Act 2. How 
pleasant it would be if one could combine 
the virtues of both performances and 
recordings, and how often one has felt this 
before. ALR. 





Scenes from “ Ara- 


(soprano) 
Josef Metternich (bar.) 
Nicolai Gedda (tenor) 
Anny Felbermayer (sop.) 
Lamoral Walter Berry (bass) 
Dominik Harold Préglhéf (bar.) 
Elemer ‘eames Dickie 
Ein Zimmerkellner (tenor) 
Waldner Theodor Schlott (bass) 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Lovro von Matacic. Columbia 
33CX1226 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Act I. Duet: Ich danke, Fraulein. Finale: 
Welko, das Bild. Finale: Mein Elemer. 
Act II. Duet: Sie wolln mich heiraten. 
Ballroom Scene: Und jetzt sag’ ich adieu. 
Act III. Finale: Das war sehr gut. 


Mandryka 
Matteo 
Zdenka 


It was wise not to record the whole of 
Arabella, for though the opera, with the 
exception of the boring Fiakermilli episode, 
is enchanting in the theatre a lot of it would 
sound pretty thin on disc. As it is we have 
the cream, or nearly all of it, of the music, 
the exceptions being orchestral Prelude to 
Act 3 and Arabella’s duet with Matteo 
following it. 

The first duet (Arabella and Zdenka) 
begins at the point where Arabella comes 
in from an outing with a companion and 
finds roses awaiting her from Matteo, and 
presents from her three aristocratic suitors. 
These interest her not at all. Her conver- 


sation with Zdenka, her sister, leads up to 


the lovely duet about the coming of the 
right man for her, “‘ Aber der Richtige ”. 
In the next extract, “ Welko, das Bild ”, 
Mandryka—who has fallen in love with 
Arabella’s picture—asks Waldner, her father, 
for her hand; and offers that poverty- 
stricken gentleman a handsome sum of 
money to relieve his financial embarrassment. 
This is the scene in which Strauss makes 
amusing play in the orchestra with the 
musical phrase to the words, ‘“ Teschek, 
bedien’ dich.” (“ Please help yourself.’’). 
Arabella, except for a few words from her 
sister just before the curtain falls, has the 
finale to the act to herself, and in it toys 
with the idea of Elemer as a lover, only to 
reject it in favour of the romantic stranger 
she has several times lately seen from her 
window. The first extract in Act 2 is the 
love scene between Arabella and Mandryka, 
in the course of which he describes the 
custom, in his country, of the girl giving a 
glass of water to her prospective husband. 
In the ballroom scene Arabella dismisses 
her suitors, very kindly, one by one; and 
in the Act 3 extract Arabella appears at the 
head of the staircase with the glass of water 
and thus makes it clear to Mandryka that 
all is well. The sleeve-note will put the 
_ flesh on the bare bones of this brief synopsis, 

which is intended only to remind those not 
over-familiar with the opera with what they 
can expect. 

Anny Felbermayer is a charming Zdenka, 
if not always in perfect control of her voice ; 
but the opera really belongs to Arabella, 
and Elisabeth Schwarzkopf is absolutely 
radiant in the part. Here is glorious singing 
and vocal acting of the most subtle kind— 
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the kind she gave us in the closing scene of 
Capriccio. Just before “‘ Aber der Richtige ” 
there is a lyrical passage, “Ich red’ im 
Ernst ”, which Miss Schwarzkopf phrases 
and sings with ravishing effect. The voices 
of the two artists blend well in the duet ; 
and in this extract, as all through, Lovro 
von Matacic, the Yugoslav conductor, gives 
a warm and loving reading of the score, 
with close attention to its fascinating detail, 
and with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
playing their best for him. 

Josef Metternich is a robust-sounding 
Mandryka—he has no difficulty with the 
demands Strauss makes, rather unmercifully, 
on the top of the voice—and with Theodor 
Schlott asthe astounded Waldner thecomedy 
of their scene is abundantly displayed. 

I enjoyed the finale to this act best of all. 
The waltz music is not itself of any great 
moment but the exuberant joy of Schwarz- 
kopf’s singing, in anticipation of her Ball 
that evening, is simply enchanting. 

-The love duet in Act 2 contains the 
attractive Croatian folk melody which the 
soprano, when joined by the baritone, sings 
an octave higher. Schwarzkopf sings this 
with a quiet rapture that is very moving. 
She is again at her best in her gracious 
dismissal of her suitors. These parts are all 
well sung; and particularly that of 
Lamoral, the diffident young man (cleverly 
characterised by Walter Berry) who draws 
some lovely music from Arabella. 

And so to the end of the opera. I wish 
this extract could have begun with the 
lovely preludial bars (from number 138) 
all of which lack of space on the disc has 
made it necessary to cut. The duet is 
beautifully sung and at its close the orchestra, 
as so rarely in this score, blazes out—to 
celebrate the happy ending. 

The recording gives an excellent balance 
and altogether this disc is a most enjoyable 
affair, far surpassing in vocal merit the 
performances of the opera we heard in the 
Munich season at Covent Garden. A.R. 


VERDI. Falstaff. 
Falstaff Giuseppe Valdengo (bar.) 
Fenton Antonio Madasi (ten.) 
Ford Frank Guarrera (bar.) 
Dr. Caius Gabor Carelli (ten.) 
Bardolph John Carmen Rossi (ten.) 
Pistol Norman Scott (bass) 
Mistress Ford Herva Nelli (sop.) 
Nannetta Teresa Stitch-Randall 
(sop.) 
Nan Merriman 
(mezzo-sop.) 
Cloe Elmo 
(mezzo-sop.) 
Robert Shaw Chorale conducted by 
Robert Shaw, N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Arturo 
Toscanini. H.M.V. ALP1229-31 
(three 12 in., 1ogs. 44d.). 

The Falstaff of the second part of Henry IV 
declared himself to be not only witty in 
himself, but the cause that wit is in other 
men. The true Falstaff may be absent in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, but he certainly 
was the cause of wit in Boito, who made, by 
reshaping and addition, a much better play 
out of him than Shakespeare had bothered 
to do in The Merry Wives: and he was the 
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cause of wit in Verdi, eighty years old when 
Falstaff was first produced at La Scala, and 
in Toscanini, eighty-three years old when 
he conducted the memorable broadcast of 
the opera recorded on these discs. 

From the first loud C major chord, which 
explodes like a rocket, the music unfolds 
with all of the maestro’s unquenchable 
vitality up to the last note, a triple octave 
C. The opera must have been intensively 
rehearsed for the ensembles, which are 
many (and often tricky), are exceedingly 
well done, and one can overlook an 
occasional muffed entry. (Something has 
happened to one chord, accompanying the 
recitative, at the bottom of page 33 of the 
vocal score ;_ it is not there, but one cannot 
imagine Toscanini overlooked it !) 

We are able now, as never before, to taste 
the full flavour of this wonderful and 
sparkling score. The recording is far better 
than one was led to imagine—if a bit dry 
in tone it is, in general, excellent—and. 
best of all, it gives one the feeling of a 
performance in the theatre, a factor to 
which the terrific applause of the studio 
audience at the end of each act (wisely 
retained on the discs) contributes. It is also 
a delight that the two scenes in each of the 
acts are each contained on one side of the 
discs, so that there is only a natural break 
in continuity. 

I despair of being able to write about 
Toscanini’s superb interpretation of the 
music: one wants to comment on every 
page. Perhaps the most wonderful thing 
of all is his feeling for the lyrical phrases 
that Verdi, with supreme art, introduces, in 
every act, at precisely the right psychological 
moment. In Act 1, for example, Falstaff’s 
“As from inn to inn we wander”, and 
** Say, do ye know a Windsor townsman 
whose name is Ford ?”’ Such phrases are 
given again and again to Alice and build 
up her loveable character in the most 
enchanting way, and the richly comi 
scene between Falstaff and Dame Quickly 
is saturated with this glorious lyricism. 

The big ‘ wash-basket’’ ensemble ai 
the end of Act 2 and the fugue with which 
the opera ends are superbly handled, the 
various vocal parts coming out with 
amazing clarity. : the infectious mirth of 
them is irresistible. 

Whatever private anxieties they may have 
had the cast sing with a great sense of 
enjoyment. 

Giuseppe Valdengo is not a Falstaff of the 
Stabile vintage. He lacks the voce grossa. 
and he describes Alice’s charms, in 
Act 1, in a manner far from libidinous: but 
he is at his best wherever Falstaff is 
serious—as in his rebuke to the world 
(Act 3)—or lyrical, when the singer has a 
chance to show the very pleasing quality of 
his voice. Frank Guarrera is an admirably 
violent and impulsive Ford, and the small 
parts are all well done. 

Cloe Elmo presents a rounded character 
in the part of Dame Quickly, and misses 
nothing of swooning deference, with a 
barely concealed chuckle behind it, in 
her scene with Falstaff—‘‘ Reverenza ! ”’— 
** Buon giorno buona donna”. The record- 
ing, however, occasionally gives her voice 
a slightly metallic ring. 








